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of increasing the pay of the officers, soldiers, and } 


volunteers, while serving the United States in the | 
war with Mexico. ° 2 - 

Resolved further, That said committee be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of granting 
a bounty of land to each officer, soldier, and vol- 
unteer who shall serve in the army of the United | 
States until the end of the war with Mexico. 
nd provided also, That said land shall be exempt 
from execution for debt, and become the property 
of the wife and children of any officer, soldier, or 
volunteer, who may be killed or die in the public | 
service during said war. 

Mr. PERRILL remarked that the whole subject 
was already before the committee. 

Mr. PETTIT said, that the resolution could | 
not be carried into effect, or pass into a law, and 
why should be offered ? 


Mr. GRAHAM said that nothing was contem- | 
plated by the resolution but an inquiry bya com- || 
mittee. The committee could report what they | 


pleased. , 
Mr. PETTIT objected to the resolution. 
wished to debate it. 


He 


Mr. GRAHAM moved a suspension of the | 


rules. ° 

The SPEAKER dé not entertain the motion. 

And the resolution was not received. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
modified resolution of Mr. Davis; which is in the 
following words: 


} 
Resolved, That the President of the United States || 


be requested to communicate to this House copies | 
of all orders or instructions to General Taylor, | 
General Wool, General Kearny, Captain Sloat, 
or Captain Stockton, touching the establishment 
of civil government in any portions of Mexico, 
which have cr may be held by the army or navy 
of the United States; also, copies of ail instruments | 
or forms of government, proclamations, or other | 
papers, that may have been established, organized, | 


them; also, that the President inform this House | 
whether he has approved and recognised any gov- 
ernments so established, and all the actin 
doings of the officer establishing it relating thereto; 
that he further inform this House whether any | 
such government has, in whole or in part, been | 
established within the limits of the State of Texas; | 


that the President also inform this House whether || 


he intends to prosecute the existing war with Mexi- | 


co for the permanent ee and acquisition of || 


New Mexico, Chihuahua, New Leon, Tamaulipas, 


San Luis Potosi, or any other of the Mexican || 


States; and for what specific objects he intends to | 
prosecute said war; and that the President com- 
raunicate such parts of the information herein ask- 
ed of him, as he shall deem expedient, to this 
House with closed doors. 


Mr. HOPKINS inquired whether it was in or- 
der for him to offer a substitute? 





| 
| 
The SPEAKER said it was in order. | 


Mr. HOPKINS moved to amend the resolution 


by striking out all after the word “Resolved,” and || 


reatoring the resolution to the form in which it had | 
been originally moved by Mr. Davis, as follows: 
{substituting, also, the word ‘ requested” for 
“‘directed:’”} | 
** That the President be requested to communi- 
cate to this House any and all orders and instruc- | 
tions to General Taylor, General Wool, General 
Kearny, Captain Sloat, Captain Stockton, or any 
other officer of this Government, in relation to the 
establishment or organization of civil government 
im any portion of the territory of Mexico which 
has or might be taken possession of by the army 
or navy of the United States. Also, what forms | 
of government such officers, or either of them, 
may have established and organized; and whether | 
the President has approved and recognised said | 
government.” 


Mr. DAVIS suggested to the gentleman from 
Virginia the propriety of retaining the resolution | 
in its modified form, with the exception of its sec- | 
ond branch. | 

Mr. HOPKINS observed that the resolution as 


gs and || 


D PUBLISHED AT THE CITY OF WASHIN 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1846. 


originally offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
was confined to a call for the instructions given by 
the President to our officers of the army and navy, 
in relation to conducting the Mexican war; and 
these he thought it was proper that the House 
should have. <A general discussion of the whole 
subject must shortly be had; it was now wholly 
out of place. When it did come, it would be pro- 
ver and important that the House should have 
Letees it the instructions called for by the resolu- 
tion as originally offered. ‘To this Mr. H. had no 
_ objections, 


Mr. DAVIS repeated the suggestion that Mr. 


H. would substitute the resolution, not in its ori- 
ginal shape, but as modified, omitting the last 
clause, 
form. 


branch. 


modified be read; and it was read accordingly. 
Mr. H. said he found that, as modified, it in- 


|| quired into the purpose of the President in regard 
| to the conquered provinces of Mexico, and also | 


as to what he proposed by the war. Now, Mr. 
H. thought it one of the evils of the times, that 
we were too much in the habit of making public 
| before Mexico and the whole world everything in 
| relation to the conduct of the war by these unneces- 
sary and unguarded calls upon the Executive de- 
partment. ‘The President was but the executive 
organ of the Government, to do what Congress 
willed to be done, yet he was called upon, as if he 


He thought it had been put in a better | 
He did not ask the gentleman to enlarge | 
| the subject of inquiry as proposed in its second | 


ony 
Vl 


Mr. HOPKINS asked that the resolution as | 


had the whole course of affairs in his hands, to | 


| tell us, and of course to tell Mexico, all his plans 
and purposes in relation to the war. 


Mr. H. was | 


opposed to this whole course of exposure of all our 


councils to our enemy. 


Mr. H. said, unless the gentleman from Ken- | 
| tucky would consent to strike out all that called | 


on the President respecting his purposes and in- 


| resolution in its original shape. 


on his former amendment, to add the restrictive 
| clause ‘if not, in his opinion, incompatible with 


then the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


. : , . || tentions in relati he future conduct of the | 
uttered, and published by said officers, or either of || h relation: to the § 
| war, he must insist on striking out the whole res- | 


|| olution as modified, and substituting for it the | 


The question being on the amendment proposed | 
| by Mr. Hopkins, it was carried. Ry kee 4 
| “Mr. HARALSON then renewing, or insisting | 


Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING, by leave of 
the House, presented a memorial of the Chamber || 
of Commerce, and sundry other citizens of Savan- || 


| nah, asking an appropriation for the building of a | 


| to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
| be printed. 


/ move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
| tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for 


the several subjects in the President’s message. 
CONSTITUTION OF IOWA. 


allow him to 
of Iowa, and 
| having yielded the floor— ae 

Mr. DGE presented the constitution and 
form of State government adopted by a convention 
| of delegates assembled in Iowa City, on the 18th 
day of May, A. D. 1846, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the act of the Territorial Assembly, ap- 
| proved January 17, 1846. , 
| Mr. Dopee read from the law the following sec- 
roa 8. Thatsaid constitution and form of State govern- 
ment shall, if ratified at the election specified in the 5th sec- 





tion of this act, be presented to the Congress of the U nid | 


| States at the next ensuing session thereof, for admittance 
into the Union upon an equal footing with the original 

| States, and with such other provisions and conditions as 

| may be provided for by the convention framing said consti- 

| tution and form of State government, but shall not he pre- 

| sented for admittance until the same shall be accepted and 
ratified by the qualified electors of this Territory.” 


| custom-house at that place; which was referred | 


| Mr. BRODHEAD rose and said, that, as the | 


standing committees were now appointed, he would | 5" : 
|| with the accompanying correspondence in relation 


the purpose of taking up and suitably referring | 
Mr. DODGE appealed to Mr. Bropugap to | 


resent the constitution of the State || 
ave it referred; and Mr. Bropueap | 


| 


| 
| 


ON 
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Mr. D. said, accompanying the constitution now 
presented would be roe a letter from the Secre 
lary of the Territory, transmitting a copy of the 
proclamation of the Governor, declaring the adop- 
tion of the constitution by a majority of the quali- 
fied electors at the time and in the manner pre- 
scribed in the law calling the convention. 

Mr. D. said that the vote on the constitution was 
had on the first Monday in August, the third day 
of the month, and that Congress had adjourned on 
the tenth of August. It was therefore impossible 
to know the result of the vote upon the question of 
the adoption or rejection of the constitution during 
the last session; indeed, it was not certainly known 
in the Territory until some time in September, The 
6th section of the 13th article of the constitution 
provides that ‘ the first general election under this 
‘constitution shall be held at such time as the 
‘Governor of the Territory, by proclamation, may 
‘appoint, within three months after its adoption, for 
* the election of a Governor, two members of Con 
‘gress,”’&e. Under this provision of the consti 
tution the Territorial Governor issued his procla- 
mation for an election, which took place on the 26th 
of October last. One of the members elected to 
this House was in the city, and ready to take his 
seat as soon as an act or joint resolution could be 
passed admitting the State. 

Mr. D. had seized the earliest moment afforded 
him, after the appointment of the committees, to 
present the constitution of his State, and the evi- 
dence of its ratification by the people. At the last 
session an act was passed prescribing the consti- 
tution of the State of lowa,&c. The constitu- 
tion and the act of Congress referred to were in 
perfect harmony—the boundaries in each being the 
same. 

Mr. D. said he would call the attention of the 
Committee on Territories, to whom he should move 
to refer the subject, to the necessity of speedy ac- 
tion on their part, so that the complete admission 
of lowa might be consummated at the earliest day 
practicable, 

The constitution was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

Mr. BRODHEAD then resumed the ‘floor, and 
renewed his motion that the House resolve itself 


| into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union, in order to take up and refer the Presi- 
|| dent’s message. 

; > ” . j 
|| the public interest,” this also was agreed to, and | 


‘The motion was agreed to, and the House ac- 
cordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Boypn, of 
Kentucky, in the chair. 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, 1st. That so much of the annual mes- 
sage of the President of the United States to the 
two Houses of Congress at the present session as 
relates to the existing war with Mexico, to the 
granting of letters of marque and reprisal, together 


thereto, be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
2d. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the condition and operations of the army, to the 
| propriety of speedily filling up the rank and file of 
the same, to the erection of fortifications in the 
conquered provinces of Mexico, together with the 
report of the Secretary of War, be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
3d. That so much of the said message as relates 


|, to the condition and operations of the navy, to the 
| increase of the same, especially in sea steamers to 


| be added to each of our foreign squadrons, togeth- 


| er with the report of the Secretary of the Navy, be 


| referred to the Committee on Naval Afiairs. 

4th. That so much of the said message as relates 
| to the condition of the Treasury, to the means of 
| obtaining money to prosecute the war with Mexi- 
co, to the modification of the act passed the 6th 
| day of August, 1846, to provide for the better or- 
| ganization of the Treasury, to the” propriety of 
sustaining the tariff act of 1846, and the imposition 
of duties upon articles now embraced in the free 
| list, the establishment of a branch mint in the city 
‘ of New York, and the establishment of ,custom- 
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houses in Oregon, be referred to the Committee of | 


Ways and Means. : 

5th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the graduation and reduction ef the price of the 
public lands, to the establishment of a surveyor 
general's office, and bringing the public lands in 
the Oregon Territory into market, the grants of 
land in said territory to actual settlers, and the dis- 
position of the mineral lands, be referred to the 
Committee on Public Landa. 


Gih. That so much of the said measage as relates | 


to the establishment of a Territorial government 
and the extension of the jurisdiction and laws of the 
United States over Oregon Territory, be referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

7th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the progress and condition of the mail service, 
the operations of the Post Office Department, the 


establishment of post offices and post routes in | 


Oregon, the modification of the law regulating the 
rates of postage, together with the report of the 
Postmaster General, be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


to the making provision by law for the trial and | 


punishment of such persons as may be engaged in 
privateering against the United States, be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to our relations with the various Indian tribes, be 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, of Ohio, said he would avail 
himself of this occasion to present some remarks 
upon the President’s message. He went on to ob- 
serve, that when the members of that House met 
in this place two years ago, the country was at 
peace, at profound peace with all the world. —In- 
dustry received its legitimate reward; agriculture 
and manufactures were flourishing, and general 
prosperity was spread over the land. ‘Then a 
great and sudden change came over our public 
policy; the party in power were seized with an in- 
ordinate desire to extend our territorial possessions, 
and thus, in the cant language of the day, “ to en- 
large the area of freedom.’’? The party-in opposi- 
tion opposed it to the extent of their ability. Thus 


Pa. 


i 


i 


republic, 


‘and of truth. : 
The man who would involve it in wars of foreign 


as would sustain the eternal principles of justice 
And who was its worst enemy? 


conquest; the man who sought by force of arms 
to wrest territory from the possession of a sister 
Mr. G. ever desired to be found with 


| the first of these classes; and he would leave it to 


| his power. He denied it utterly. 


| others to characterize those who advocated the 
| cause of truth and justice as traitors, furnishing aid 


and comfort to the enemies of their country. 
Mr. G. said he was aware that an idea was ex- 





engaged in war, be it just or unjust, every true- 
hearted American was bound to —, it with all 
or the present 


| tensively indulged that whenever our country was | 
! 
| 
| 


he would content himself with referring to the fact 


| 


that the whole country were putting to each other 


| the question, For what is our army sent into the | 


| devastation and bloo 
| eign country ? 


| tions demanded an answer. 
Sth. That so mach of the said message as relates || 
| on the ground of defending our soil, which, ac- 


| forces of Mexico: 


| durauce, of aggravated and unredressed wrongs On Our part, 


-them to show, and he would pause for a reply. || 
He thought it would be so; he was well assured |, 
| no one would take the responsibility of accepting 


the two parties stood, on this great question, direct- | 


ly opposed to cach other. But the extension policy 
prevailed, and in two short years a great and im- 
portant change took place in our whole policy 


and condition: a foreign war of conquest now | 


existed, the nation was involved by it in a vast 
expenditure and in the guilt of the deepest crimes. 


The pegple were called on to pour out their treas- || 


nres and their blood upon a foreign soil. ‘The 
result was just such as had been foreseen and dis- 
tinctly foretold. Public attention was aroused by 
this all-absorbing topic. You met it everywhere 


—at the fireside, in railroad cars, in steamboats, '; 


in debating societies, in the Legislatures, in the 
Halls of Congress, while the message just received 


plainly showed that the mind of the Executive was 


engrossed by the solemn subject. 

And here he might be allowed to observe that 
the Constitution made it the duty of the President 
to lay before Congress from time to time the state 
of the Union, and to propose such measures as he 
thought worthy of adoption, But, instead of this, 
the Executive had sent to that House a document, 


occupied almost exclusively by a defence of him- | 


self and of his administration. To read it, a 
stranger might suppose the President was put upon 
his trial; and certainly, if that were the case, he 
might have been expected to submit just such a 
statement. In remarking upon it, Mr. G. should 


endeavor to speak of it in such terms as became a | 
member of that House in speaking of a document | 


proceeding from a coérdinate branch of the Gov- | 


ernment, 


As the President had seen fit to descend to such | 
arguments as usually characterized very different | 


assemblies from this, being heard in bar-rooms 
and places of that description, Mr. G. would pass 
over that part of his message in which he stigma- 
tized all who differed in opinion from himself on 
questions of national policy, and particularly in 
regard to the war, as traitors, who afforded aid 
and comfort to the enemy. He was the more in- 
duced to do this, as ample justice had been done 
to this portion of the subject by the able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


Wintnropr,]} who was the true friend of this Gov- | 


ernment—the man who would keep it always in 
the right; who advocated such a course of policy 


territory of a sister nee and we taxed to carry | 
shed into the heart of a for- | 


what good to the world of mankind? ‘These ques- | 
The President had | 

presented his plea of self-defence, but had left the 
question unanswered, ca 
He had placed the commencement of hostilities | 
i 


cording to him, had been wantonly invaded by the 





“The existing war with Mexico was neither desired nor | 
provoked by the United States. On the contrary, all honor- | 
able means Were resorted to to avertit. Atter years of en- 
Mexico, in violation of solenin treaty stipulations, and of | 
every principle of justice recognised by civilized nations, | 
commenced hostilities, and thus, by her own act, forced the 
war upon us.”? j 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


What benefit is to result to us; || 





He would, however, ask the gentleman fyor 
Texas himself to tell the House and the nation 
whether Santa Fé was in Texas or in Mexico, 
| Let that gentleman, or any other, answer the in. 
| quiry. Let the people know what was the truth, 
| The message stated it both ways. The President 
lin this solemn public document, declared in one 
| place that it was in Mexico, and in another that jx 


was within the State of Texas. One statement or 
| the other must be false. Which was it? He call. 
| ed on the gentleman from~Texes to say. [Here 
Mr. G. paused.} 
No; he was aware that no man would venture 
to reply. The President was necessarily falsified 
| if they answered either way. If it belonged to 
| Texas, why had the President spoken of it as the 
“capital of New Mexico,” and as * captured ?”” 
| And why did his officer attempt to establish a form 
| of government within a sovereign State? If it was 
| in Mexico, then why did he attempt to deceive the 
people, by speaking of the Rio del Norte, from its 
| mouth to its source, as the western boundary of 
| Texas, and therefore of the United States? Mr. 
G. would trust the question to the intelligence of 
his own constituency, nine out of ten of whom 
could in a moment point out where, in this labored 
document, the President contradicted himself, and 
misrepresented the truth. That he had done so, 
| and that in a solemn State paper, addressed to Con- 
| gress, Mr. G. felt humbled in being compelled to 
| say. The defence the President bad attempted, if 
| made in a county court, would have done but little 
credit, to a tyro in the law. It would turn the 
| laugh on any member of the Ohio bar. 


| 





‘| ‘Texas, he said, extended ‘* west of the Nueces.” 


| [A voice. “How far west of it?’?] Yes, as had 


Mr. G. pronounced this an unfounded assertion 
—that it was wholly without foundation in truth. 
It stated what was not the fact. When or where 
had Mexico ever invaded the soil of these United 


|| well been asked by a gentleman near him, how far 
| west of the Nueces? Had the people in the val- 
'| ley of the Rio Grande ever acknowledged the Gov- 
| ernment of Texas? Had a Texan precept ever 


States? He called upon any friend of the Presi- 
dent in that House to declare. ‘Tk 
many able friends there; he invited any one of 


the challenge; and no wonder—it could not be 


| done. 


| 
The President went on to say: | 


“By the constitution which Texas adopted in March, 
1836, senatorial and representative districts were organized, 
extending west of the Nueces. ‘The Congress of Texas, on 
the 19th of December, 1806, passed § An act to define the 
boundaries of the republic of Texas,’ in which they de- 
clared the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, to be | 
their boundary; and, by the said act, they extended their 
‘civil and political jurisdiction’ over the country up to thut | 
howidery. During a period of more than nine years, which | 
intervened between the adoption of her constitution and her | 
annexation as one of the States of our Union, ‘Texas assert- | 
ed and exercised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction | 
She | 


over the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces. 


| organized and defined the limits of counties extending to 


| Congress of the republic, and served as such before the act 


the Rio Grande. She established courts of justice and ex- 
tended her judicial syiem over the territory. She established 


a custom-house and collected duties, and also post offices || 
She established a land office, and || 
A Sen- || 


and post roads in it. 5 shed a la: 
issued numerous grants for land within its limits. 
ator and a Representative, residing in it were elected to the | 


of annexation took place.”’ 


Here he employed a piece of ingenious sophis- 
try to prove that because Texas might extend to 
the west of the Nueces, it must, therefore, neces- 
sarily extend to the Rio Grande. We all knew, 
none denied, that there were some Mexicans west | 
of the Nueces who had taken part in the Texan 
insurrection, and had considered themselves as 
under the laws of the Texan Legislature: but how | 
did this justify the sending of our troops into the | 
valley of the Rio Grande? To the west of the | 
Nueces lay a desert; beyond that, not a Mexican | 
was under the actual jurisdiction of Texas. When | 


the President spoke of ‘* west of the Nueces”’ as 


equivalent to up to the Rio Grande, he was guilty | 
of an attempt to deceive. The act of the Texan 


convention claimed, to be sure, quite up to that 


river, from its mouth to its source; but Mr. G.’s f 


astute colleague [Mr. Scuenck] had extorted from 
the gentleman from ‘Tennessee over the way [Mr. 
Stanton] the acknowledgment that Santa Fé, in 


ritory. 
Mr. PILLSBURY said he had made no such 


acknowledgment. 


| Mr. GIDDINGS did not refer to that gentleman || 
| at all, but to one who sat near him from Tennes- | 


i; see, 


The President had |! 


| 
hig opinion, never had been within the Texan ter- 
| 


i 
} 


been served there? Had a Texan soldier ever set 
_ his foot there but to be slain or imprisoned? And 
| were the people to be insulted by such poor at- 
| tempts as this to deceive them? But they could 
not be thus deceived. Mr. G. would do what in 


| him lay to expose the absurdity and the falsity of 


| such misrepresentations—to.send the antidote to- 
| gether with the poison. 

The President said: ** By rapid movements, the 
* province of New Mexico, with Santa F%, rrs 
‘capital, has been captured.”? Santa Fé, a city 
thirty miles on this side of the Rio Grande, has 
been “ captured,’’ and it is the * capital” of the 
| Mexican * province of New Mexico.” This Gov- 


| ernment had always so recognised it, and our citi- 


zens had regularly paid duties at the Mexican cus- 
tom-house established there. How, then, it could 
be true that all the territory lying east of the Rio 
del Norte, from its mouth to its source, could be- 
long to Texas, he would leave the friends of the 
President to explain as they might. 

Another assertion in the message was, that the 
present was a defensive war. The whole tenor of 
the message, indeed, conveyed that impression. A 
defensive war! Who of all the people of the Uni- 
| ted States had been defended by it? What part of 
| the United States had any one invaded? here 
had any portion of our territory been attacked ? 
Mr. G. pronounced this assertion as unfounded as 
the other. Had not the American army taken pos- 
session of the Mexican territory on the left bank of 
the Rio del Norte? Had it not planted itself in the 
midst of Mexican cornfields and the cultivated 





|| farms of Mexican inhabitants? Had they not 


driven the civil officers of the Mexican Govern- 
/ment from the custom-house at Santiago? Had 
| they not pointed their cannon upon the Mexican 
| town of Matamoros? Were these acts of Mexi- 
| co, or acts of the United States? Were they not 
| acts of hostility ? 

| When Captain Thornton charged upon the 
| Mexican troops, was that a commencement of the 
war by Mexico? Was not that officer tried for it 
as an unauthorized act? Whom was Captain 
Thornton—whom was General Taylor ‘ defend- 
ing?”? Our army had entered the Mexican terri- 
tory, captured Matamo:os, captured Camargo, 
captured Monterey, exptured Saltillo, captured 
| Tabasco, captured Tampico; unarmed nts 
| had been murdered, and Mexicans cut down while 
| defending their soil; and yet this was a war of 
| defence on our part! 

| The President had intimated that he intended to 


' 


| hold all this territory as a security for all the ex- 
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senses of this war, Now, of all the pare Mr. t 
G. had ever met with, this surpassed. To engage | 
in a piratical war against a sister republic, and |, 
then hold her property until she paid for the ex- | 

venses of the robbery! It was worthy of the bar- | 
arous ages. But how much of this territory must 
we take in repayment? Look at our own experi- 
ence of the sales of public land in the slave States; 
it had cost this Government forty millions of dol- 
lars; that is, the Government was forty millions 
out of pocket by getting these lands. The more it 
eot of them the more money it lost, (while in the 
free States the account stood just the other way; 
the Government had realized about forty millions. ) 
Now, at this rate, how much Mexican land would 
it take to reimburse our expenses in the war, when 
every acre we got was a loss? [A mem) He | 
called upon the friends of the President to do this 

um. 1} 
wit. G. said he had ever been of opinion, not- | 
withstanding his opinion of the war and of its au- 
thors, that those who had voted for it in Congress 
were not to blame. It was purely an executive 
war. Without the consent of this House, without 
the consent of the Senate, the President had ordered 
his army into territory belonging to Mexico. ‘Then 
came the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma. All the blood poured out on those fields 
was shed by a mere executive order: on the Presi- 
dent’s skirts would all that precious blood be | 
found. He was answerable for every drop of it, | 
both at the bar of public opinion here, and at the | 
bar of God hereafter. Yes, he, he alone was re- | 
sponsible for the life of Ringgold and all his brave 
companions in arms. They had marched under 
executive authority alone. 

And when, afterwards, the House had voted | 
him ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand vol- || 
unteers, not aman who voted the appropriations 
had ever dreamed they were giving men and mo- 
ney to enable the President to subvert the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and seize upon her territories. He || 
called upon those who voted for that bill here to || 
say whether they had the remotest thought of 
sending an American army or fleet to capture Mon- 
terey and Saltillo and Tabasco ?—to enter the Mex- 
ican territory, and there to slay and slaughter wo- 
men, children, and helpless age? Our army had | 
been sent there for conquest, and for conquest 
alone. 

But the President said that Mexico had been | 

| 








long inflicting a series of wrongs upon us. Very 
true; so she had. But an arrangement had been 
made between the two Governments on that sub- 
ject by a solemn treaty. It turned out thus, the |, 
Presidees himself being the judge,to be a mere | 
question of dollarsand cents. All that representa- 
tion went behind the record, and had no just bear- || 
ing on the present question of war and peace, || 
These wrongs of Mexieo had been perpetrated |, 
chiefly by Santa Ana. Were his crimes to be | 
visited on the heads of the unoffending Mexican || 
people? Yet this very Santa Ana, the miscreant | 
who had perpetrated the barbarities of the Alamo, || 
had been restored from banishment by the Presi- | 
dent’s passport to his country. Mexico owed us | 
a debt of $2,600,000, the payment of which she || 
had withheld; and here was the whole foundation 
of this war. On the same principle, because the | 
State of Pennsylvania withheld the payment of 
interest due on foreign loans, the people of Eng- |, 
land might come and cannonade the city of Phila- || 
delphia. The plea was the same: the argument |) 
was as good in the one case as in the other. And |) 
how was it with the States of Illinois, and Indiana, || 
and Arkansas, and all the rest who were in asimi- || 
lar situation? Was this a reason the President | 
should order his troops into the heart of a neigh- | 
| 
j 


boring republic to slaughter the inhabitants, and 
spread universal misery and desolation? And all 
this for a delay in paying some two or three mil- | 
lions of dollars? He would hold the President re- 
sponsible before the bar of Omnipotence for this. 
Gentlemen had complained that in opposition to 
this war religious opinion had been appealed to. 
Undoubtedly it had; and could it be otherwise? 
If we were a religious and moral people, must not || 
such acts soe to our religious feelings? Every || 
o 


principle ——- was opposed to it. It was a i 











wonder to him that the pulpit had not made itself 


more conspicuous on this matter than it had. A 
religious people engaged in cutting men’s throats! 
If the accounts of letter-writers on the spot were 
to be believed, (and he could see no conceivable 
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‘| morning lying on the ground, shot through the | 


/one hundred Mexican peasants in revenge. And 


| resolutions of supply: 


| grant any money for so destructive, so ignoble a purpose, as 
|| the carrying on a war commenced unjustly, and supported 


| of Grafton said: 


| after day to express the most marked abhorrence of the 
| measures hitherto pursued, and meant to be adhered to in 


‘abandon it. I then say, withdraw your army. 


30 


reason why they should falsify the fact against || “ a. = and ever a bes ready = renee oe 
th ir own o ‘ . ue war, whether against su ects or alien enemies; hut where 

Sr OWE S untrymen,) our troops st abbed un justice, or a color ef justice, was wanting, he should ever 
armed Mexicans in their houses, and committed 


he f, hal it be the first to oppose it.” 
outrage on the females of their family: and then, I : 

: n the det nuse of Lords, on the ad- 
because one who had done this was found next debate in the House , . 


dress of thanks in October, 1777, after the bate 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill, the Duke of Graf- 
ton said; 
these were men paid by Coneress—avents of the || <¢ | Pledge myself to your lordships and my country that, 
: ees y — ee . | Af necessity should require it, and my health not other 
American Government, represenung the American | wise permit it, mean to come down to this House'in a 
people! Did notall religious feeling condemn such | litter, in order to express my full and hearty disapprobation 
deeds as these? Look at the families destroyed of the measures now pursuing, and, as L understand from 


. : > TP, Lacie Spit he || ule noble tords in office, meant to be pursued. I do protest 
in the bombardment of Tabasco, an act done by that, if myrother or dearest friend nan to be affected by 
order of the President. | the vote Imeanto give this evening, I cannot possibly resist 
Now the question presented itself to him as an | the faithful discharge of my conscience and my duty.” Were 
American citizen, as a Christian, as living in a on my fortune, and every other thing I esteem-—werd 
Christian country, whether he would authorize to De reduced to beggary Weel, the strong conviedian ait 
. n Y> s i on “© | compulsion at once operating on my mind and conseience 

the continuance of a war like this by his vote? || would not permit me to take any other part on the present 
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body, the Texan Rangers had shot from eighty to 


| He spoke, of course, for himself alone. He blamed |, 0ceasioa than that I now mean to adopt.” 


none for what was past. But he looked to the At the close of that debate a protest was signed 
future; and here he spoke truth when he said that | by several peers, containing the following clause: 


if he gave such a vote he should be called to resign “ Because we cannot, as Englishmen, as Christians, or a8 


|| his seat in three weeks. [A voice, ‘ That’s frank; | men of common humanity, consent to the prosecution of a 
| keep your seat by all means.”’] ‘The question was || (fc! civil war, so little supported by justice, and so very 


: fatal in its necessary consequences, as that which is now 
whether our army should be withdrawn and we waging against our bretiren and fellow-subjects in America,” 


offer terms of peace, or whether this war shoul . 
: rt | ll hether oar uld In the House of Commons, on the same address, 
be carried still further. On that question each gen- || Mr. Wilkes said: 
tleman must judge and act for himself. If public || “} elt ie anes ets sans 
as 7 ~ ° . ie at cae ea ve war with our brethren in America an unjust, 
opinion spoke anything, it declared that those who |! gionious war. * * * Lassert that it is amurderous war 
persevered in protracting this war would be thrown | because it is an effort to deprive men of their lives for stand 
off. ‘The people were well informed on this whole |) ing up in the just cause of the defence of their property and 
subject; it came home to their pockets and they their clear rights. It becomes no less a murderous war 
asked : sh other if tl ;] Id acc | a vast with respect to many of our fellow-subjects of this island ; 
asked each other if they should accumulate a vast || for every man, either of the army or navy, who has been 
public debt to oppress them and their children, and | sent by Government to America, and fallen a victim in this 
their children’s children, for such an object. They || wanatural and unjust contest, has, in my opinion, been 
would make their servants hear the reply murdered by the Adininistration, and his blood lies at their 
> ‘ Py: . door, Such a war, I fear, sir, will draw down the ven 
But he was admonished that he had but ten min- geance of Heaven upon this devoted kingdom.” 
utes left of his hour. n hour was a very sho ites : 
time; and he eee a Po oS ‘h |. In the Lords, May 28, 1777, Lord Chatham 
> , . sical speech || brought forward a motion to put a stop to the 
when thus hurried. i ac hie: : 
ws ‘ : American hostilities, and said: 
He would occupy the short remaining time in i BPa hinte Gtk seit lethal «teens 
- ° oa : a a accede a ee. -. } e have tried tor unconditional submission; try what 
calling his Whig friends to the action of the Whigs || can be gained by unconditional redress, Weare the aggre: 
in the British E arliament in 76, when their coun- | sors. We have invaded them. We have invaded them as 
try was engaged in an unjust and oppressive war || much asthe Spanish armada invaded England. * * * * 
: ; : x 28 an’s phrase ‘n you have found yourselves 
upon us. Did those eminent men adopt the prin- |!" the sportwan’s phrase, when you } 
a 2, ** Our tr ight or wr mh, Di hey || “* fault, you must try back.”? “T shall no doubt hear it ob- 
Cipie, Ur country, NEstorwrong ! 1d they || jected, Why should we submit or concede? Has America 
vote for the war? ‘l'hey refused to vote the appro- | done anything on her part to induce us to agree to so large 
oriations refuse ) yote o cs te a ground of concession? T will tell you, my bords, why I 
priations, and refused even a vote of thanks to the } ! ; 


| troops for their bravery in carrying on an unjust think you should. You have been the aggressors from the 
| war. 


beginning. If, then, we are the aggressors, it is your lord 
; : | ships’ business to make the first overture. [ say again, this 
Hear what Mr. Fox said, April 24, 1776, on | country has been the aggressor. You have made descents 
upon their consts; you bave burnt their towns, plundered 
their country, made war upon the inhabitants, contiscated 
their property, proscribed and imprisoned their persons. I 
do, therefore, affirm, that instead of exacting unconditional 
submission from the colonies, we should grant them uncon- 
ditional redress. We have injured them; we have endea- 
vored to enslave and oppress them. Upon this clear ground, 
instead of chastisement, they are entitled to redress.’ “If 
| T were an American, as 1 am an Englishman, while a for 
eign troop was landed in my country, [ never would lay 
down my arms—never—never—never.”’ 


In the Lords, November 18, 1777, the Duke of 
Richmond said: 


«Can we too soon put a stop to such a scene of carnage ? 


ad : . : , I know that what [ am going to say is not fashionable lan- 
Fox, giving his flat negative tothe resolutions, as they were guage; but a time will come when every one of us must 


calculated to tax the subject for an unjust purpose.” account to God for his actions, and how can we justity 
In the House of Lords, October 31st, the Duke |) causing so many innocent lives to be lost ?’’ 
In the Commons, December 5, 1778, Mr. Hart- 


« He pledged himself to the House and to the public that, | ley, the constant friend of America, brought for- 
while he had a leg to stand on, he would come down day | ward a motion— 


“To the resolutions he should give a flat negative, and 
that not because of any particular objection to the taxes pro- 
posed, (although it might be a suflicient ground for urging 
many,) but because he could not conscientiously agree to | 


with no other view than to the extirpation of freedom, and 
the violation of every social comfort. "This he coneeived to 
be the strict line of conduct to be observed by a member of 
Parliament,” 


So said Mr. G. now. He would grant no money 
to carry on such an unjust and murderous war. 
** Colonel Barré followed, and adopted the phrase of Mr. 


“That it is unbecoming the wisdom and prudence of Par- 
Jiament to proceed any further in the support of this fruitless, 
, ‘ : expensive, and destructive war; more especially without any 
But it is said that we must conquer Mexico or | specitic terms of accommodation declared.” 


w yo In the Lords, February 16, 1778, the Marquis of 
When such an argument was raised in the House | Rockingham said: 


5 £ i 2 : . : 
of Commons, Mr, Fox said: ‘He was determined to serve bis country by making 
* The noble lord who moved the amendment said thatwe | peace at any rate.” 


were in the dilemma of conquering or abandoning America. In the Lords. March 23, 1778, the Duke of Rich- 
a? ’ 7 2 > 


If we are reduced to that, I am for abandoning America.” | : ; 
, mond brought forward a motion for the withdraw- 
So am I, @aid Mr. G.) Let us put our troops on _ ing the forces from America. 


American soil, and then, if Mexico c—— us, we || Jn the Commons, November 27, 1780, on a mo- 
will unite to a man in resisting her. But the Presi- | tion to thank General Clinton and others for their 


dent says the war must be pressed until Mexico || military services in America, Mr. Wilkes said: 


ield. In the Commons, November 6, 1776, Mr. || “I think it my duty to oppose this motion, because in my 


urke said: || idea every part of it conveys an approbation of the American 

«You simply tell the colonists to lay down their arms, || War—a war unfounded in principle, and fatal in its conse- 
and then you will do just as you please. Could the most |; quences to this country. * * * Sir, I will not thank for 
eruel conqueror say less? Had you conquered tie devil || Victories which only tend to protract a destructive war. * * 
himself in hell, could you be less liberal? No.” As I reprobate the want of principle in the origin of the 
American war, I the more lament all the spirited exertions 
of valor and the wisdom of conduct which in a good cause 
I warmly applaud. Thinking as I do, I seé more matter of 
grief than of triumph, of bewailing than thanksgiving in this 
civil contest, and the deluge of blood which has cverflowed 
America. * * * I deeply lament that the lustre of such 
splendid victories is obscured and darkened by the want of 


respect to America.”’ 


I would change the language, and ask, could the 
devil himself offer more revolting terms? In the | 
Commons, May 14, 1777, another debate occurred 
on the budget, in the course of which Mr. Burke 
gaid: } 
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oe 
n good cause, without which no war, in the eye of truth and | 


reason, before God or man, can be justified.” 

Mr. Fox said: 

« He allowed the merits of the officers now in question, 
but he made a distinction between thanks and praise. He 
might admire their valor, but he could not separate the in- 
tention from the action ; they were united in bis mind.” 


This was the voice of the Whigs at that time, 


and they put down the Tories and the way, and | 


came into power upon that issue; and such might 
now be the case with Whigs here, if they pursue 
the same course. 
posed this war would stand justified by the light 
of thisage. A Christian people could not be brought 
to spend their money for the ecto of spreading 
devastation and havoc in a neighboring republican 
territory. 

He had proposed to enter on a further examina- 
tion of this message; but his time was gone. 

The true object of this war had been frankly and 


truly stated at the last session by a distinguished | 


gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Hotmes,] 
now sitting before him, and listening to what he 
said. When John P. Hale, (a name he loved to 
repeat here) introduced his resolution to limit sla- 
very to East Texas, that gentleman liad said that 
every gentleman from the South who should vote 
for that resolution was either a knave ora fool; 
and the reason he gave was this: that they of the 
South had upwards of three millions of slaves, and 
they must have room for them. If a free State 
should be interposed between them and Mexico, 
it would prove an eternal barrier to the extension 
of the slave interest. ‘They must have all ‘Texas, 
or else all Mexico, for the extension of slavery. 
So, after all, this was, in truth, a war to extend 
the area of slavery. 

Mr. HOLMES asked if Mr. G. alluded to him? 

Mr. GIDDLNGS said: I allude to a speech of 
Mr. Houmes, of South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLMES said he never used these words, 
or heard of them before. He had no objection, 


for his own part, to extend the exclusion of abo- || 


litionists, and the introduction of slaves, whom he 
considered much better people. 

Mr. GIDDINGS wal he was aware that the 
gentleman held to the making of slaves; that was 
the honorable gentleman’s democracy. Mr. G. 
supposed it was ‘ progressive uns gm, «al 

Mr. PAYNE next addressed the 
had not felt disposed to occupy, at that time, the 
attention of the House, until he found that the 
leader of the opposition from the northwest had 
taken the floor, and ex cathedra commenced the 
war upon the message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States. When he found that he had commenced 
this war, too, upon the Government, which was 
unfortunately engaged in a war with Mexico, he 
(Mr. P.) felt that silence, under these circum- 
stances, would be improper. The gentleman spoke 
for his party, and he (Mr. P.) took it for granted 
that his party united with him in all the denuncia- 
tions which he had thought proper to utter, not 
only against the message of the President, but 


upon the Governmentof the United States, engaged, | 


as it unhappily was, ina war with a foreign Power. 


if the denunciations had not been made ex cathedra, | 


they would have been of small importance. But 
oceupying the positian which the gentleman did— 
assuming, as he did, to lead a party—his declara- 
tions acquired importance, and became a proper 
subject of consideration for those who felt disposed 
to sustain the Government. He had been not a 
little surprised at the change which had taken 
place in regard to the opposition to the war. A 
few short months ago that war was denounced as 
unholy and unjust; and if gentlemen had gone 
back to the times of the last war, and adopted the 
very words used by Osgood and others, they could 
not have succeeded better in reviving the senti- 
ments and declarations of the anti-war federalists 
of 1812. Buta change had come over the spirit 
of their dream. One gentleman came forward 
now, and condemned the message—why? Be- 
cause it was an appeal to the people! Ay, an ap- 
peal to the people! When did the servants of the 
people come to occupy a position so elevated that 
they should not appeal to the people? In former 
days, and under very different forms of govern- 
ment, the doctrine of an appeal to the people might 
have been condemned; but he (Mr. P.) trusted 
that in a government like this, where the people 
were the source and fountain of all authority— 
where every individual who held an office in the 
government was only the servant of the people, 


Mr. G. said that those who op- | 


ouse. He || 








the day was far distant when any official would 
|| be so elevated as to render him independent 
| of all appeal to the people, in vildication of his 
conduct. Another gentleman, [Mr. Wrvrurop,] 
distinguished for his talent, for his learning, 
| and it gave him (Mr. P.) great pleasure to add, 
_his manly bearing upon that floor, had raised 
another objection to the message. What was 
that? Why,itwastoolong! It wearied the eyes 
and exhausted the patience of members of that 
body! Yes; like the ghost of Banquo, it arose 
to ‘* sear the eyeballs’’ of gentlemen who had hith- 
erto denounced the course of the Administra- 
tion with regard to this war. It was not at all 
strange that gentlemen who are opposed to the 
war complained of the length of the message. As 
a public document, it had no superior in point of 
clearness, in point of lucid arrangement, in point 
of unsophisticated honesty. And let him tell gen- 
tlemen, that however much it might have wearied 
their eyes and exhausted their patience, it was a 
| document which would carry conviction to the 
' minds and hearts of the American people, with 
| regard to the justice of the war in which they were 
| engaged, and with regard to the necessity of that 
war. It would convince the people as to the laud- 
able efforts which had been made to avoid the 
difficulty forced upon them by the acts of Mexico 
herself. He freely confessed that he, for one, was 
fully prepared to vindicate that document. It was 
true he had only heard it read at the desk. He 
had not subjected it to a perusal in his room. But 
he thought he did not mistake the true purport of 
the message; and unless he was grossly deceived— 
and he was confident he was not—he was fully 
| prepared to vindicate every statement and every 
| principle which the document contained. It was 
a document highly honorable to the Executive— 
highly creditable to the nation. It was a docu- 
ment of which every friend of the Administration 
might be justly proud. Much, he was ready to 
concede, depended on the full establishment of the 
justice of the war. The propriety of the policy of 
the Government, and the rectitude of its course, 
greatly depended upon that. It would not be con- 
| troverted that he who waged an unjust war, ac- 
| quired no rights by the existence of that war. He 
'| concurred fully in the doctrine, that nations en- 
gaged in an unjust war, acquire no rights by its 
| existence. Every act resulting from the war, is 
an additional injury to the just and unoffending 
nation, and warrants the latter in the adoption ‘of 
any measures necessary and proper to punish the 
injury, and enforce justice; and the unjust and 
offending nation is solely responsible for all the 
consequences, All the misery of private families, 
all of the blood and treasure lost; all of the de- 
terioration of public morals incident upon war, is 
justly chargeable upon the offending nation. He 
was fully prepared to show that the war was un- 
just on the part of Mexico, and that she was 
chargeable with all its burdens and responsibility. 
| In order to show the justice of the war on the part 
of the United States, if he were to go into the sub- 
ject methodically, it would, perhaps, be tedious 
for the House to follow him; but he would refer 
to a few prominent facts—historical facts—known 
| not only to this Government and people, but to 
| Mexico and the whole civilized aes exas was 
/a member of the Mexican confederacy; and he 
| would there remark that that confederacy was an 
exact model almost of the government by authori- 
ty of which they were now assembled there. It 
was composed of twenty-six or twenty-eight sepa- 
rate and distinct sovereignties, in every essential 
particular precisely such as composed the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They had a written 
constitution—almest an exact imitation of that of 
| the United States, with some exceptions, however, 
and these he verily believed were in ®&vor of lib- 
erty on the side of the Mexican constitution—of 
, course he alluded to the constitution of 1824; and 
that constitution was the cord which bound to- 
gether the Mexican confederacy. Now, without 
going into particular details, revolution followed 
revolution in quick succession, until the constitu- 
tion which bound the members of that confedera 
| was annihilated, and each sovereignty was made 
free and independent of all connexion with the 
| Mexican Government. Let them test that prin- 
| ciple of application to the Government of the 
| United States under which they lived. Suppose 
|| an usurper were to arise there and seize upon 
the United States—abolishing the constitution 
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which was the work of their illustrious ancestry 
consecrated by time, and which guarantied to eac), 
citizen of the republic freedom and independence. 
in that case, would Virginia, would Massachy_ 
setts, would South Carolina, would any State of 
that Union, be any further bound to the Federaj 
Government? W en very act of abolishing the 
Constitution of the United States would place each 
one of these sovereignties precisely where it origi. 
nally stood, without any connexion whatever wiih 
the Federal Government; and each State would 
have a perfect right to organize a government, 
adapted to the wants of her people, and form such 
political connexion as the safety of the State might 
seem to require. That was equally true with re. 
gard to the Government of Mexico. Well, when 
the constitution of 1824 was abolished, what did 
Texas do? Did she seek the revolution? Did 
she go into the conflict to set up an usurper in the 
presidential chair of Mexico? No; she took up 
arms for the express purpose of reéstablishing the 
constitution of 1824. She called upon other States 
of the confederacy to unite with her. And when 
they refused—when they could do nothing more to 
sustain the government of their choice, they assem- 
bled in convention, and adopted a series of resolu-» 
trons, just such as would be adopted in case the 
Government of the United States were seized upon 
by an usurper, and the Constitution abolished, 

ere he would quote from the resolutions of that 
convention: 

“ We then took up arms in defence of onr national con- 
stitution. We appealed to our Mexican brethren for as- 
sistance. Our appeal has been made in vain. Though 
months have elapsed, no sympathetic response has yet been 
heard from the interior. We are, therefore, forced to the 
melancholy conclusion that the Mexican people have ac- 
quiesced in the destruction of their liberty, and the substi- 
tution therefor of a military government; that they are unfit 
to be free, and incapable of self-government. 

“The necessity of self-preservation, therefore, now de- 
crees our eternal political separation. 

*“ We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary powers of the 

peopie of Texas, in solemn convention assembled, appeal- 
| ing to a candid world for the necessities of our condition, do 
| hereby resolve and declafe that our political connexion with 
| the Mexican nation has forever ended, and that the people 
of Texas do now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, AND 

INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC; and are fully invested wiih 

all the rights and attributes which properly belong to inde- 
| pendent nations ; and conscious of the rectitude of our in- 
| tentions, we fearlessly and confidently submit the issue to 
; 





the Supreme Arbiter of the destinies of nations.” 


That was the declaration of the people of Texas, 
after they had in vain appealed to the balance of 
the Mexican people to unite with them in defence 
of the constitution of 1824. By the abolition of 
that constitution ‘Texas was made free. Mexico 
waged a war upon her. What was its character? 
Was it a war to reduce a refractory province to 
obedience to a legitimate government? Far from 
it. Texas had been entirely released from all alle- 
giance to that government. The war was one of 
conquest, a war of subjugation, a war to force her 
to submission to a government to which she had 
never assented. ell, the ‘conflict went on, and 
finally at San Jacinto the Mexican General, Santa 
Ana, fell into the hands of the Texans. Thus, 
upon the plains of San Jacinto, the valor of the 

exan people confirmed their independence, They 
repelled the invaders of their soil. They organi- 
zed a government highly creditable to them as a 
free nation, and by doing so assumed (and sub- 
sequently maintained) an independent position 
among the nations of the earth, possessed fully 
and completely with all the attributes of sover- 
eignty appertaining to a sovereign and indepen- 
dent nation. 

Thus he had shown that the independence of 
Texas was the result of the annihilation of the 
constitution of 1824, and that that independence 
was perpetuated by the battle of San Jacinto. 
And now he assumed another position. He as- 
sumed not only that Texas was made free and 
sustained her freedom; but he assumed that Mexi- 
co herself had acknowledged that independence 
| and freedom, and that, too, before annexation. 

He took pleasure in doing that, for two reasons: 
because of the misconception which seemed to 
prevail on that floor, and because he saw an elabo- 
rate editorial article in the National Intelligencer 
of Friday last, making a direct issue of fact with 
the President in regard to the question of bounda- 
, and the re ition of the independence of 
exas. In order to show that the ind ence 

of Texas was nised by Mexico, he (Mr. P.) 

proposed to read a letter from Santa Ana, appoint- 

ing Filisola commander-in-chief of the Mexican 
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forces. Santa Ana was, he admitted, in the pos- 
session of the Texan people; and it was not on 
his recognition of Texan eeapeee, although 
Santa Ana signed it, that he (Mr. P.) based his 
argument, but on the recognition of Filisola in his 
treaty. Yet, in the circumstances of the case, it 
was the treaty of Filisola, and Santa Ana signed it 
only as one of the Mexican commanders, then, to 
be sure, in eee of theenemy. Santa Ana 
wrote to Filisola as follows: 
Letter from Gen. Santa Ina to Gen. Filisola. 


«The small division operating under my immediate 
command having had an unfortunate encounter yesterday 
evening, the result has been that Lam a prisoner of war 
with the enemy, who bas preserved towards me every pos- 
sible respect. In consequence your excellency wiil direct 
General Gaona to countermarch to Bexar to await orders, in 
like manner as your excellency will do with the troops un- 
der your orders. You will direct General Urrea to retire 
with his division to Guadaloupe Victoria. A provisional 
armistice having been agreed upon with General Houston, 
negotiations will be entered into to put an end to the war 

ever. 

“ Your excellency may dispose, for the use of the army, 
which from this time remains under your command, of the 
supplies and funds which are at Matamoros and Victoria, 
independent of the twenty thousand dollars which ought to 
be in the army chest on leaving Bexar, &c., &c., &e. 
. “ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA, 
«“ San Jacinto, April 22, 1836.” 


Here Santa Ana, then the head of the Mexican 
nation, appointed General Filisola commander-in- 
chief of the Mexican forces. Now, what did the 
Government (ad interim) of Mexico do? It con- 
firmed that appointment. Here was the order: 

“ Secretary’s Office of War and Marine, Central Section, 
First Bureau. 

«“Excet.ent Sir: With the most profound sorrow, his 
exeellency the President pro tem. has learned by the offi- 
cial leer of your excellency of 25th last month, the defeat 
suffered on the 2ist of the same month by the division com- 
manded in person by the President General-in-chief of the 
army, and the very lamentable misfortune that his excel- 
jency should be made prisoner, with other chiefs and officers. 

‘His excellency, the President pro tem., is in some 
measure consoled, that a general so experienced as your 
excellency, should be the one who obtains the command, the 
which he expressly confirms. 

“The first desire that his excellency has is, that you ad- 
dress the enemy’s general, exacting from him, by decorous 
means. the liberty of the President Genera!-in-chief, or at 
least, during the time this point can be regulated, the con- 
siderations due to his high dignity, and to a person so dis- 
tinguished in the annals of American history, and for whose 
preservation the entire nation is interested by gratitude, and 
because he is chief of it. 

“ His excellency the President pro tem. counts upon your 
excellency’s directing all his efforts to save the remainder of 
the army, by concentrating it, so as to render it more re- 
spectable, placing it in a convenient place for receiving pro- 
visions, for which the most efficacious measures are adopt- 
ed. The preservation of Bexar is of absolute necessity, in 
order that the Government, according to circumstances, may 
act as they see fit. 

‘The fate of all the prisoners is very interesting to the 
nation; and it is recommended to your excellency to en- 
deavor to alleviate it, giving authority from this moment to 
propose exchanges, and to preserve, for this purpose, and 
because humanity exacts it, the life of the premers made, 
and that may be made, from the enemy. our excellency 
knows the circumstances which may result from an impru- 
dence committed in this affair; but the Government fears 
nothing as regards this, because it knows how great is the 
skill and zeal of your excellency for the best service of the 
country.”? 


Thus, Mr. P. thought, it was pretty clearly es- 
tablished that Filisola, by appointment from Santa 
Ana, and confirmation by the Government ad in- 
terim of Mexico, was the commander-in-chief of 
the Mexican army, not in captivity, but at the 
head of 4,000 well-appointed troops; and hence the 
plea of the invalidity of the acts of Santa Ana, 
resulting from his captivity, is not applicable to 
Filisola. What he did was voluntarily entered 
into, and therefore obligatory upon his Govern- 
ment, within the rule of his instructions and au- 
thority. 








What did the instructions of the authorities of || 


Mexico authorize Filisola to do? To ‘ exact” 
the release of Santa Ana, and secure the lives of 
the prisoners taken at the battle of San Jacinto. 
These were the instructions given—these were the 
ends to be attained; and he contended all of the 
means necessary to the attainment of these ends 
followed. To bestow a power upon an agent, and 
yet deny to him the only means of executing it, 
1s an absurdity too great even for the Government 
ad interim of Mexico. 

What, then, did Filisolado? He signed a treaty, 
with other commanders of the Mexican army, en- 
tered into with the authorities of Texas, of which 
the following is the fourth article: 

“4th. That the President, Santa Ana, in his official ca- 
we as chief ofthe Mexican nation, and the Generals Don 

neente Filisola, Don Jose Urrea, Don Joaquin Ramires 
ySesma, and Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies, do 


solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the full, en- 
tire, and perfect independence of the republic of ‘Texas 
with such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed 
upon for the same.” 

Here was an express recognition of the independ- 
ence of Texas, not by Santa Ana, but by Filisola, 
who was not in captivity, but at the head of 4,000 
men. It was voluntary, and therefore binding 
upon the Government of Mexico. In this view 
he was sustained by Vattel. And now to the law : 


‘‘Every promise made by any of the subordinate powers, 


the terms of his commission and to the authority which he 
naturally derives from his office and the functions intrusted 


the town which he commands, and for the garrison; and 
Lintz engaged to march back his troops on this side the 


lations have always been faithfully observed.” 


independence of the Texan people. A promise 
made by him was as obligatory as if made by the 
nation itself. What, then, becomes of the denial of 


a 
teres 


by any commander within his department, in conformity to | 


to his care—every such promise, I say, is, for the reasons | 
above alleged, made in the name and by the authority of the | 
sovereign, and equally obligatory on him, as if he had him- | 
self personally made it. Thus a Governor capitulates for | 


what he has promised, the sovereign cannot invalidate. In || 
the last war, the General who commanded the French at | 


Rhine. Governors of towns have often promised that, for | 
a limited time, their garrisons should not carry arms against | 
the enemy with whom they capitulated ; and these capitu- | 
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resist and punish every aggression upon the Ameri- 
can soil? Resist it? Yes; to the very last drop 
of their life’s blood Americans would resist it. 
The President sent the troops there, and no sooner 
had they taken up that position, than that nation 
which had accumulated wrongs upon them, inveded 
the soil of their country. Was not thata hostile act 
which justified war? That was the act which pro- 
| duced war between the Governments of the United 
| States and Mexico. That was an invasion of Amer- 
ican soil. And where was the recreant American 
| who, when a hostile foot touched that sacred soil, 
would not meet the invader with all the fire which 
animated a truly patriotic soul? He envied the feel- 
ings of no man who entertained a different view in 
regard to the obligations resting upon a citizen to 
| repel every hostile foot which invaded the land 
of Washington. This was all that the Presi- 
dent had done. The war is therefore just upon 
our part, and Mexico is alone responsible for its 
consequences. It was a war to repel invasion. 
But did any gentleman desire that, when invaded 


' . 

e | by a foreign Power, we should content ourselves 
Filisola acted under the authority of Mexico; || 

and in that character he solemnly recognised the | 


in repelling the invasion, and remaining supinely 
upon our oars until the insult is repeated, and we 
| be restrained from pursuing the invader? Did 
| they desire that, or would they go an inch further ? 
He hoped they would goan inch further. He 


the Intelligencer, that the independence of Texas || hoped they would have no objection against our 


| had been recognised by Mexico; or of the cease- 


| tion had not been made? Gone to the winds, 


boundary. Some gentlemen say it extends only 
| to the Nueces. Whence did they derive that 
| opinion? Was it from any public document ex- 
| tant, or was it merely an idle idea of a distemper- 
ed imagination, having its origin in what some 
| might consider the wayward course of a distin- 
|| guished Senator in the other end of the Capitol? 
It could not be carried further than the Senator 
| from Missouri, [Mr. Benron.] It was not an 
original idea by any means; but he defied any one 
to point out any authority for it in any public 
document, or any iaaiaie of national law. It 
was the offspring of the Senator from Missouri— 
there it was to be found, and nowhere else. But 
the treaty to which he had referred fixed the 
boundary of Texas from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande to its source. Now, whether it embraced 


Santa Fé or not, it recognised the boundary from | 


the mouth of the Rio Grande to its source. So he 


affirmed on tne authority of his own recollection | 


of reading the treaty—he had not been able to get 
that article of it—and on the authority of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, while a member of the Sen- 
ate, in a speech delivered in that body. He stated 
it also upon the authority of the historian of Tex- 
as, (General H. S. Foote.) He had a quotation 
from that historian—not necessary to be read now 
—in which he stated expressly that the boundary 
line ran from the mouth of the Rio Grande to 
its source. These were the data upon which he 
(Mr. P.) had made the statement. 
another issue of fact made in the National Intelli- 
gencer, in that article to which he had already re- 
ferred, in reference to the boundary. It was denied 
that that treaty designated the boundary, and that 
denial was necessary to make out the case attempted 
to be made in that paper. But it was there—it was a 
public document—it was matter for all the world to 
read. The boundary of Texas extended precisely 
| as laid down in the message. It is designated by 
| the constitution of Texas, by a statute defining 
| her boundary, and (as already said) by the 5th aru- 
| cle of the treaty between Filisolo and the authori- 
ties of Texas; and in all and every instance, em- 
bracing the east bank of the Rio Grande from its 
mouth to its source. Having seen that Texas was 
not only sovereign within the limits claimed, but 
so recognised by Mexico, before annexation, it is 
evident, that upon the consummation of that meas- 
ure, the whole territory, by act of annexation, pass- 
ed to this Government, and became American soil. 
Where, then, the pnts of sending troops to 
the hanks of the Rio Grande, when, as the Ex- 
ecutive had declared, Mexico herself had an- 
nounced that annexation alone would be a cause 
of war? Mexico had concentrated her forces on 
the banks of the Rio Grande. He asked the 
American people, if not the pe by whom he 
was surrounded—he asked the American people, 
if their territory was to be invaded from any quar- 
ter, would they not hold the President bound to 








less clamor against the war, because that recogni- | 


He now proposed to examine the question of | 


There was | 


| pursuing the footsteps of the invader across the 
Saoaiere and then inflicting upon him the punish- 
ment which he deserved. 
And now he (Mr. P.) approached another point, 
‘| which, though not directly made by the gentleman 
who spoke ex cathedra for his party on this subject, 
| had yet been made in the progress of the diseus- 
| sion. What was it? [twas the taking possession 
] of a portion of the Mexican porns, and the 
|| establishment of government there. The taking 
| possession of an enemy’s country, and of what- 
‘ever belonged to it that would weaken an enemy, 
as a national right, no one can doubt it, is a con- 
sequence of war; therefore, in doing this thing, 
the country had done only that which she was 
bound to do and obliged to do. And now the 
question presented itself—we having taken posses- 
sion of the country, having it in the occupancy of 
| the military authority of the United States—was a 
government to be established there or not? The 
President of the United States told them that this 
military possession was only temporary. It was 
not contemplated as a permanent thing. Mr. P. 
|| concurred fully in the justice of the view which he 
| took of Mexico. If she pay the expenses of the 
‘| war, and recognise the br ndary of Texas as re- 
|| cognised by ak her .f—if she do this, in 
|| God’s name, said he, give back every inch of terri- 
| tory to which she is justly entitled. He therefore 
‘| concurred most fully in this view of the subject with 
| the President of the United States, but was of the 
| opinion that the President might have gone further 
| in the message which he sent to Congress, though 
| 
| 
ti 





{ 


he rejoiced that he did not. The remark of the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Doverass,] that by 
the act of conquest the conquered territory became 
| the property of iis eouetty had been disputed. 
‘| But he (Mr. P.) thought that Mr. D. was fully 
| sustained by Vattel. 

| He believed it might be assumed as a correct 
| principle of international law, that a conquering 
| State succeeds to all of the rights, no matter of what 
| grade, possessed by the original sovercign, over 
_ conquered provinces. The rights of the sovereign, 
|| perfect or Se pass by act of conquest to the 
| conqueror. In regard to those possessions, to 
'| which the right of the sovereign is an imperfect 
|| one, Vattel says: 
|| © Immoveable possessions, lands, towns, provinces, &c., 

become the property of the enemy who makes himself master 
|| of them; but it is only by the treaty of peace, or the entire 
|| submission and extinction of the State to which those towns 
|| and provinces belonged, that the acquisition is completed, 
and the property becomes stable and perfect.” 


| 

But in speaking of the conquest ofa province or 
| territory to which the sovereign had an absolute and 
perfect title, Vattel holds the following language: 


“ Hitherto I evidently speak of a city or a country which 
is not simply an integrant of a nation, or which does 
not fally belong to a sovereign, but over which that nation 
or that sovereign has certain rights.- If the conquered town 
or province fully and perfectly constituted a part of the do- 
main of a nation or sovereign, it passes on the same footin, 
into the power of the conqueror. Thenceforward unite 
with the new State to which it belongs, if it be a loser by 
the change, that is a misfortune which it must wholly im- 
pute to the chance of war. Thus, if a town which made 
part of a republic or a limited monarchy, and enjoyed a right 
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of sending deputies to the supreme council or the general | 
assembly of the States, be justly conquered by an absolute 
monarch, she must never more think of such privileges ; 
they are what the constitution of the new State to which 
she is annexed does not permit.” 

The distinction thus taken by Vattel between 
the perfect and imperfect title of the sovereign to 
a conquered province, is In full accordance with 
the general principle already alluded to, viz: that 
the conqueror succeeds to all of the rights of the 
conquered sovereign. Now, the title of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to the provinces conquered by 
our arms, west of the Rio Grande, was a perfect 
title, and vested by act of conquest in the sover- 
eignty of this Union. Here let him be under- 
stood, in speaking of the sovereignty of this Gov- | 
ernment. He did not mean the President, but the 
nation; all the departments of the Government, 
combined, represented its sovereignty; and of that 
he spoke. His friend from Illinois was right in 
his position, if Vattel is right; and the President 
might have gone farther, and claimed, in behalf of 
this Government, the conquered country. But 
he (Mr. P.) rejoiced that the President had taken 
the view of the subject which he had taken. He 
(the President) told them that the war was not 
waged for conquest; it was waged to procure an 
honorable peace, to secure indemnity for our citi- 
zens, to protect us in future against the insults of 
Mexico. That was all he (Mr. P.) asked, all he 
desired; and when that was obtained, he would 
say again, and in God’s name, give back Mexico 
all to which she was justly entitled, but not one 
inch more. 

But much (said Mr. P.) has been said about the 
establishment of civil governments. It had been 
asked why civil governments had been established 
in these territories. ‘There was no such thing as | 
civil government in any part of the conquered ter- | 
ritory of Mexico. It was military government. | 
It was founded upon military authority. But it 
had certain civil sanctions; or, in other words, the 
military conqueror had authorized it to perform 
certain civil functions for the preservation of so- 
ciety upon which it operated. Were there gentle- 
men here who wished to see added to the horrors 
of conquest, all the horrors of military govern- 
ment? Was it not proper that the military gov- 
ernment should assume as mild a form as possi- | 
ble? Was it not due by us as a powerful nation 
engaged in a just war, holding out, as we have | 
done from the beginning, the olive branch of peace 
in the one hand, and the sword in the other—one 
offered as a matter of gratuity or choice, the other 
wielded only as a matter of necessity—he asked, 
was it not compatible with the character of such a 
nation and such a people, on the principles of hu- 
manity and justice, that a military government 
should be ameliorated as much as possible by the 
introduction of “ civil sanctions” in the execution 
of the laws? If, then, that be true—and if not true, 
the gentleman making the objection must be sup- 
posed willing to prefer all the horrors of militar 
government—then he would say that those indi- 
viduals wielding the military power of the nation 
under the authority of the government, had done 
not only what was proper, but what ought to be 
commended, They passed a resolution this morn- 
ing—what was it? It was to call upon the Presi- 
dent to inform this House for what purpose the 
war was waged. That was rather a novelty. The 
President of the United States was merely an ex- 
ecutive officer acting under their authority—under 
their declaration that the war existed; and that 
they should now turn right round and ask him to 
inform them of the reasons why he prosecuted the 
war, was certainly a rather ae procedure. 
He (Mr. P.) was surprised that such a spectacle 
should be presented to the country and to the 
world, Did. they intend to impeach the Presi- 
dent’s veracity? They voted for the declaration | 
of war; they declared that the war existed; they 
were to be held responsible; and yet now they 
turn round and ask the President to give another 
reason—a reason for doing that which they them- 
selves had authorized. Pshaw! that was too shal- 
low even for political capital. It would not live 
in the atmosphere that circulates freely and hon- 
estly beyond this House or beyond this Capitol. 
It could not live here a moment but for the fetid 
and corrupted atmosphere engendered around the | 
politicians who assembled at the seat of Govern- 
ment. Mr. P. believed he had said all that he | 
cared about saying now. 


Mr. A. JOHNSON then addressed the commit- | 
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tee. It was not his intention to make a long | 
speech. The gentleman from Alabama had used | 
some of the material which he (Mr. J.) had in- | 
tended to employ; and therefore he felt still less | 
inclined to speak. But the subject was expansive | 
in interest and importance as the country itself, 

and he could not well allow it to pass without some | 
remark. He had been struck by some remarks | 
by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Gippin6s,] in | 


| which he had attempted to show that his [Mr.G,’s] | 


position was like that of the Whigs of 1776, having 
previously stated that in principle he was opposed | 
to war; that it was contrary to the laws of God and 


| humanity, contrary to every principle of right. 


He (Mr. J.) wondered if that gentleman’s party— 


_ he wondered if he himself, on that occasion, or 
any other, would say that the Whigs of 1776 were 


_ have called them from their graves, and that, dof- || 


| reappeared in their midst and gazed upon the spec- 
| tacle presented to the country by the honorable 
/ member from Ohio. He (Mr. J.) understood him 
| to assume distinctly that war was wrong in princi- 
ple, and that he was opposed to it on that ground. 


/to that religious body denominated “ the Society 
of Friends.”’ 


| man. 
| ment composed of that denomination—that peace- 
| loving and war-hating denomination—in order to 


| to nature, it was contrary to experience, it was 
| contrary to necessity and the progress of man in 
| society, to suppose that any organized government 


_wards them his bosom yearned with the fondest 
| tears. 
cerations in dark and filthy dungeons—the ruth- 
less confiscation of pipeey to which citizens of 


pathy. The gentleman seemed to forget, that year 
_ after year his own Government—on which he had 
| heaped such a load of reproach and vituperation— 


| ance, which, if manifested towards a more power- 


| minister clothed with plenary powers to adjust all 


_ osity, all this magnanimous 


| massacre, which recorded the sufferings of the gal- 


} 


wrong, that they acted unjustly, that they violated 
the laws of God and man in resisting the aggres- 
sions and tyranny of Great Britain on the colonies. 
He felt as though he would have been glad if the 
sainted spirits of the Revolution, whose bodies had 
long since mingled with their mother earth, could 
have appeared on that scene. He could not re- 
frain from the aspiration that some power could 


fing the habiliments of the tomb, they could have 


le supposed, then, that the gentleman belonged 


Mr. GIDDINGS. 
Mr. JOHNSON. 





If the gentleman 
I do not intend to yield the 


floor. 
Mr. GIDDINGS. Well, if he persists in mis- 
representing —— 


Mr. JOHNSON did not misrepresent the gentle- 
He (Mr. J.) would like to see a govern- 


ascertain how long it would exist. It was contrary 


could exist at all on such principles, The forma- 
tion of society precluded the very idea of such a 
state of things. Then, as citizens under this Gov- | 
ernment—as Christians—as men who desired to do 
right—as men who reverenced the supreme law of 
the Almighty Being who controlled all things, he 
maintained that it was their bounden duty to de- 
fend their soil and their Government from the in- | 
vasions or assaults of any foreign foe. But the | 
sympathy of the gentleman from Ohio seemed to | 
be entirely bestowed upon the Mexicans. To- 





emotion. For them his bowels of compassion were 


flicted upon them, he seemed ready to dissolve in 
he gentleman was blind to the repeated 
insults and accumulated wrongs perpetrated by | 
Mexico upon the people of the United States. He 
had forgotten the suflerings and josses—the incar- 


the United States had been subjected by that very 
people for whom his bosom overflowed with sym- 


had exercised towards Mexico a degree of forbear- 


ful nation, would have been justly regarded as 
pusillanimity. He had forgotten that, by the ap- 
pointment of commissioners; by the embassy of a 


the difficulties between the two nations; by every 

eaceful means, the Government of the United 
States had sought to obtain redress for the wrongs 
perpetrated upon her citizens. He forgot to tell 
the House that all this forbearance, all this gener- 
rseverance in peace- 
ful remedial measures had been treated with con- 
tempt by the Mexican Government. The gentle- 


man had forgotten also to turn back to that page | 


in the history of Texas stained with blood and 


lant Texan people, at the hands of the treacherous | 


and perfidious race for whom the gentleman was |, 





overwhelmed with pitying sympathy. Heforgotall | 
: 


i ee 
TL 


that; and whilst the blood of slaughtered Aimories ns 





whine 


, called aloud for vengeance, and the foot of the Mexj- 
_ can invader polluted American soil, the gentlemay 
| thought only of what he regarded as the grievous 
_wrongs of Mexico! The gentleman denounced 
| the war as the President’s war; and declared tha; 

the Executive had initiated the Government into 

that war. But as the gentleman’s mind seemed 
| to be confused, and—probably overcome by the 
| violence of his sympathetic feelings—evinced ay 
| indisposition to arrive at correct conclusions, he 
| (Mr. J.) proposed to aid him by referring him to 

some authorities on the subject. He had endeay- 
| ored to obtain as full a citation of authorities as 
possible, but he found that the library, and all the 
other sources of information, had been pretty nigh 
exhausted—almost all the volumes, big and little, 
on international law, having been carried off, from 
_ which fact he was led to anticipate a very fearfy! 
inundation of the country with all sorts of nationa} 
| and infer-national law. Out of the scanty stock 
which the various exploring expeditions had left, 
he (Mr. J.) had found a volume of “ Grotius;” 
and in a note to one of the pages of that work, he 
had found reference to * Vattel,’’ which was, he, 
thought, applicable to the present case: 

* As the operations of war can never be regulated by an 
| exact calculation of loss or gain, if the retaliation of the ag- 
grieved should exceed the damages he has sustained, his 
acts must still be considered as defensive measures,and not 
as aggressions; and the mischief that follows any excess 
must be imputed to the first aggressoratone. For, as Vaitel 
observes, ‘the offended party has a right to provide for fu. 
‘ture security, and to chastise the offender by inflicting 
‘upon him a punishment capable of deterring hin thence 
‘forward from committing similar aggressions, and of in 
‘timidating those who might be tempted to imitate him. 
‘ Ile may, if necessary, even disable the aggressor from doing 
‘further injury.’ ”°— Vattel, b. ii. ch. iv, sec. 52. 

Well now, what was the question? As had 
been clearly demonstrated by the member from 
Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, was the boundary of Texas. 
The United States troops were marched to the 
| eastern bank of that river, and therefore occupied 
a position on the territory of the United States. 
| The Mexicans crossed the stream; they marched 
into the territory of the United States; they struck 
the fifst blow; they were the aggressors. Since 
then, the United States had become the invaders. 
| They had repelled the Mexicans; they had pur- 
| sued them into their own territory. Still, accord- 

ing to the highest authority, the war was to be 
regarded as still strictly a defensive war. And 
why? The Mexicans were clearly in the wrong, 
and the United States had the right to prosecute 
the war until the enemy had become so disabled 
as to be incapable of doing further injury. Another 
| honorable member from the State of Ohio, [Mr. 
| Scuencx]—whom he (Mr. J.) always heard with 
| great interest; he always admired the tact and in- 
| genuity with which he managed a question—in 





‘| making an argument the other day, attempted to 
intensely moved; and as he beheld the injuries in- || 


1} 
| 


prove that the laws and Constitution of the United 
| States were violated; and the gentleman read the 
President’s message to sustain his position, that 
from the mouth to the source of the Rio Grande, 
according to the President, was the western bound- 
ary of the United States; but that Santa Fé was 
on the eastern side of that river, and therefore 
within the United States. Well, then what did 
he do? He took up that post captain’s—that am- 
phibious Commodore Stockton—proclamation, for 
the purpose of showing that the laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States had been violated on 
the eastern side of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The gentleman—— 

Mr. JOHNSON understood the gentleman pre- 
cisely as he heard him, and as he was reported. 
He read Captain Stockton’s proclamation, in order 
to prove that the laws and Constitution had been 
violated on the eastern side of the Rio Grande. 
Well, the conclusion did not exactly fit his prem- 
isés. Was the gentleman sincere in endorsing 
the President’s argument? Did he use that argu- 
ment? Did he use that argument as a good one? 

Mr. SCHENCK. 1 did not endorse the Presi- 
dent at all. I was merely trying the President by 
the President. I was showing that in his message 
he claims all the country east of the Rio Grande to 
be within the United States, and then I asked how 
that could be reconciled with the fact that one of 
| his subordinate officers (General Kearny) has es- 
| tablished a distinct territorial government within 
| what he claims tobe the limits of the United 
| States. What I said about Commodore Stock- 

















* the geography, and not on the message. 


1846. 











ography of the country—was in reference to | 


the y 
a diferent point. 


with what Commodore Stockton was doing in 
‘alifornia. 
saa OHNSON. That was the gentleman’s 
argument, and it was stronger in that way than in 
any other. But what did his position seem to be 
now? It would seem that he had no position at 
all. It does not endorse the President’s argument, 
he said, and altogether he seemed to be migrating 
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ton’s proclamation—for { have some slight idea of | 





(Mr. J.) asked them to look at the House, and | 


look at the spectacle presented by a sort of people 


I was either not understood, or | there. 
the gentleman misapprehended me, iff confounded | stitution had arisen, and lo! every one differed 
the argument with reference to the Rio Grande from his fellow in the opinion which he felt called 
| upon to present to the House and to the world. 
And the same spectacle had been exhibited on the 
| Opposite side, 
'expounders, all disagreeing from each other. 
| After such a specimen of the unanimity of such 


OBE. 
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found willing to denounce the Government as un- 


ust and iniquitous in its defence of the nation's 
‘Sani, ready to affirm that it was a President's 
war—that it was an unholy and an unjust war. 
There were many other things showing conclusive- 
ly to what parties tended; but he omitted them for 
the present, It was a little strange to sce the as- 


Three democratic expounders of the Con- 


“here had been some three or four There was a 


high expounders of the Constitution, he asked 
with what grace gentlemen could laugh at ‘gaumps”’ 
outofthe House. But how did the matter stand? 


strangely enough from one point to the other. He || Where was the foundation for those charges, that 
of violation of order, and of the law and Constitu- 


should not make use of the President’s argument, 
and endeavor to establish a boundary from it, and 
then, by reading a proclamation in California, | 
attempt to show that the Constitution and laws of 
the United States had been violated. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I hope the gentleman will 
allow me to be understood. I will inform him 
that [ am pretty sure that Santa Fé is not in Cali- 
fornia. 


ted States, by the President. For that I rely upon || 
however, showing that the President, claiming | 


States, cannot reconcile that position with his per- 
mission to establish within the limits of the United 
States a distinct territorial jurisdiction, May | be 
permitted to inquire of the gentleman, if, before he 
closes, he will inform us whether he believes, 
with the President, that Santa Fé is in Texas, and, 
therefore, within the limits of the United States, 
or not? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I believe in the boundary of 
Texas, as defined and claimed in the act of her | 
Congress. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Yes, I know that—in the act | 
of March, 1836—that’s not the question, 


| 
| 


Mr. JOHNSON. That was the Texas, with 
the same defined boundary, whose independence 
had been acknowledged by the principal Powers 
of Europe. She had the same boundary then as 
now. The questien of boundary was to a settled 
by negotiation when she was annexed. He 
thought he knew where he was on this point. But | 
he did not intend to be drawn off from the diffi- 
culty in which the honorable gentleman from Ohio | 
had involved himself. The member from Ken- | 
tucky, j[Mr. Davis,] when pws by the gentle- | 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] disclaim- | 
ed that he had admitted that it was a part of the 
United States; to which the latter replied, that the 
argument of the gentleman from Kentucky fell to 
the ground; and now it would seem the gentleman 
from Ohio attempted to sustain the sinking mem- | 
ber from Kentucky, and prove from the message | 
that Santa Fé was within the boundary of the | 
United States, and then that Commodore Stock- 
ton’s proclamation proved that the laws and Con- 
stitution of the United States had been violated. 
That was the gentleman’s position; and from it 
there was no escape. He read the President’s 
message to define the boundary, and based on that 
his argument, turning round, and, in the same 
breath, declaring that he had not endorsed any- 
thing that the President had said. What did his 
argument amount to? And furthermore, to what 
did his sincerity amount? Then, in regard to 
General Kearny, a great deal had been said about 
his proclamation. He must confess that he had 
not the highest idea in the world of those gentle- 
men with epauletts on their shoulders who com- 
manded the army and navy; but they were enti- 
tled to a certain degree of respect, and they were 
good Whigs in politics. He did not see why they 
should be so much abused by their friends upon 
that floor. 

A voice: Is a Stockton a Whig ?] 

r. JOHNSON. Why, he is agood Tyler dem- 
ocrat—a sort of amphibious politician, (a lengh.) 
He (Mr. J.) was about to say that he had a little | 
more respect for these gentlemen than their own | 
party appeared to entertain forthem. Whenstrong 
fortresses were to be attacked—when a country was 
to be invaded, or a country to be defended, these 
gone were called upon and were worthy of re- 
iance. But in the cun of discussion the other day 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr] 
deridingly spoke of them as ‘‘that sort of people.’ 
His (M . R.’s) first expression was, that’ they 








were *‘gumps—what did they know?” Well, he 


that Santa Fé is within the limits of the United 


| he had been swearing Mexicans! 


tion, and everything that was sacred, on the part | 


of General Kearny? Why, he said that General 
Kearny had been guilty of a monstrous offence— 
He (Mr. J.) 
did not appear there as the General’s apologist or 
defender. If the General had served his country 


é hat Fei i- || faithfully, he (Mr. J.) thanked him, whether he 
I think, also, it is on this side of the Rio || was a Whig or Democrat. 
Grande, what is claimed to be Texas, or the Uni- | turn out that General 


But, after all, it might 
Kearny—one of these 
“gumps’’—might have had some important pro- 


Iam, || visions of international law lying before him. 
Let them hear what Martens, in his Treatise on | 


the Laws of Nations, says: 


“The conqueror has, strictly speaking, a right to make | 
prisoners of war of all the subjects of a hostile State who | 
may fall into his power, though they have committed no | 
violence against him; and, of course, he bas a eight o | 


But, now-a-days, the | 


sociation presented in the House, 
Federal leader of the northwest, or he should rather 
say one who assumed te be the leader of that divi- 
sion of the Union, and there was a distinguished 
member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Wixturor,] 
leading a division of the Federal party there—both 
singing the same song of the Federalists who op- 
posed the last war. There, again, was a gentleman 
from Kentucky attempting to bring up the division 
of the Federal party of the slave States. Where did 
Kentucky and Tennessee stand during the last war? 
When Massachusetts was repeating again and 
again, through her State Legislature, 1a her pulpit 
and her newspapers, the same sentiments that she 
uttered now, where did Tennessee and Kentucky 
then stand? They stood shoulder to shoulder, 
fichting the battles of their country. They fought 
in the same field together—their blood mingled upon 
the same gory field; and now how did they stand, 
while her own noble Butler was leading her chosen 
band at Monterey, when in the thickest of the 
mélée his patriotic voice was cheering them on to 
the encounter? Where did Kentucky’s representa- 
tive in that House stand? He stood by the side 


remove them to another country. || of Massachusetts—the honest er of the war 
conqueror generally carries his rights in this respect no || party inthecountey. Kentucky and Massachusetts 
furtier than to submit such subjects to his domination, é | stood there trying by speeches and clamor to impede 


make them swear fealty to him, to exercise certain rights of |) and cripple the Administration engaged in the 
sovereignty over them, such as raising and quartering : 


troops among them, making them pay taxes, obey his laws, | a of the war—the very war in which 


&c., and jamishing as rebels those who altempt to Letray him | \ 
or sh | noblest blood, and uniting with their bravest vol- 
What had General Kearny done conflicting with | 


ake off his yoke.” 


that? Nothing. He had a right to swear them to || 
fealty tohim. Somuch for General Kearny. But | 


the President (Mr. J. went on to say) had been 


Whose war was it? It was the war of the Ameri- 


can people. 


What were the necessary steps to be taken? Nego- 
tiation and peaceful overtures: and these measures 
were taken. But Mexico refused all overtures. 
She refused to negotiate. 
Government then bound to maintain? Why, of 
course, to observe and maintain the boundary as 
defined by the Government annexing herself to the 
United States; and that obligation the Government 
did fulfil. In pursuance of that obligation, it be- 
came the bounden duty of the President te direct 


General Taylor to take his position on the eastern | 
bank of the Rio Grande, there to continue till the | 


Mexican Government came to its senses.. The 
Mexican Government with her troops crossed the 
line, and struck the soldiers of the United States 
to the ground. She struck the first blow, which 


had been successfully returned; and he fervently | 


prayed that if Mexico did not come speedily to her 


senses, the war would be prosecuted to the city of | 
Mexico itself. All that had been urged against | 


the justice of the war, was very much like that 


which was said in 1812. That war was called | 
James Madison’s war, Felix Grundy’s war, the | 


devil’s war. Let them hear a resolution passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature of that day: 


“The real cause of the war must be traced to the first 
systematical abandonment of the policy of Washington, and 
the friends and framers of the Constitution; to implacable 
animosity against those men, and their universal exclusion 
from all concern in the government of the country; to the 
influence of the worthless foreigners over the press, and 
the deliberations of the Government in all its branches ; to 
a jealousy of commercial States, fear of their power, con- 
tempt of their pursuits, and ignorance of their true chacacter 
and importance ; to the cupidity of certain States for the 
wilderness reserved for the aborigines; to a violent passion 
for conquest,’”’ &c. 


With equal candor the Senate of that State, not 
to be outdone by the other legislative branch, de- 


clares, that— 


“The war was founded in falsehood, declared without 
necessity, and its real object was extent of territory by un- 
just conquest, and to aid the tyrant of Europe in his view of 


aggrandizeme nt.” 


That was the language of that day, and it was 
the language of this day; and it did seem strange 
that this Government could never be thrown into 
conflict with any foreign power, but men were 


That the President proved most con- | 
clusively. The Texas boundary had been left an | 
_ question between the two Governments, | 


What position was this | 


sensitive at that! 


Centucky and Tennessee were pouring out their 


unteers. Whata strange, what an extraordinary 
combination in the House! But the gentleman 
from Massachusetts mentioned a great objection 


| to the President's message. He said it was a long 
charged with initiating the country into a war. It | 
had been called the President’s war. “Was it so? | 


message. It was not strange that he complained 
on that score. It presented such an accumulation 
of facts, such a long and lucid array of facts in re- 
lation to the war, and the cause which led to it, 
and the manner in which it had been prosecuted, 
that it was not at al! strange that, according to the 
gentleman, it was tiresome, and that he and his 
friends had each wished that it had been shorter. 
The logic, however, did seem a little strange, that 
because it was a long message it must needs be a 
bad one. But the gentleman had told them that 
he had been looking over the past President’s mes- 


| 
| sages, and had found that from the days of Wash- 


ington to those of Jackson the messages made but 
330 pages, whilst the administration of Jackson 
and Van Buren alone made 350 pages; and that was 
gravely brought up and urged upon the House, 
and presented through the House to the country, 
/as a serious objection to Mr. Polk’s message. 
Gentlemen would seem to be getting short of ma- 
terials, getting hard pushed, when a man possessed 
of such talents as the gentleman from SMeseachu- 
setts must bring forward such an argument as that 
against the President’s message. The gentlem n 
informed them that he had made a discovery—yes, 
a discovery. He (Mr. J.) confessed that his ex- 
vectations had been keenly excited. He (Mr. J.) 
Pad almost imagined that some individual had come 
rushing in from his nightly and solitary eccupa- 
tions—some astrologer or star-gazer—and had an- 
nounced that he had discovered some very impor- 
tant affair—some extraordinary phenomenon in 
the heavens—yea, that some baleful planet had 
presented Rself on the horizon, and it was likel 
that in its passage along it would shake the earth 


| to its very centre; and lo and behold! when the 
|| discovery was announced, what was it? He 


| had discovered that the messages of Mr. Van 
| Buren and General Jackson were as long as all 
| the preceding ones! He (Mr. J.) had no doubt 
| that the nation had been convulsed, heaved to 
| its very centre, on the announcement of this im- 

ortant fact by the distinguished member from 
Masesshessta! But in the discussion which had 
| been going on here for a few days past, it did secm 
| a little strange to him (Mr. J.) that the distin- 
| guished member could nowhere see the object of 
this discussion. “ Aid and comfort” to the enemy 
| of the country—the gentleman seemed peculiarly 
If it was treason to hoist blue 


oe along the coast in the last war, and serve 
the enemy, was it not treason to throw impedi- 
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ments and difficulties in the way of the Govern- || 


ment while administering and prosecuting the war 
now? Members would come here and vote, and 


vo home and say, “ O! I voted for supplies,” but | 


do everything in their speeches, and by proposing 
resolutions, to paralyze the strong arm o the Gov- 
ernment, and thereby give the enemy more confi- 
dence and support. This was treason—moral trea- 
son. Where was the difference between assisting 
the enemy with the arm, and producing disunion 
and division among the people, thereby giving the 
enemy confidence to prosecute the war with in- 
creased vigor and energy? There seemed to bea 
great desire on the part of some gentlemen to re- 
ceive some important information from the Presi- 
dent. They must know from him something 
which they say he has kept behind the curtain— 
something which he was afraid to make an exposé 
of to the American people. What did these gen- 
tlemen wish to know? They wish to know for 
what purpose this war had been prosecuted— 
whether it had been to dismember any province of 
Mexico, and annex it to the United States. But, 
he would ask, was it possible that any member 
who had read the history of this war from its 
commencement, had known the cause of it, and 
had heard the discussion which had been going 
on on this floor, had yet to find out what the war 
was prosecuted for? If any such there were, let 
them hear the words of the President: 

« The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as the 
best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the decision 
of the Mexican Congress, to which our last overture has 
heen referred, may result in a speedy and honorable peace. 
With our experience, however, of the unreasonable course 
of the Mexican authorities, itis the part of wisdom not to 
relax in the energy of our military operations until the result 
is made known. In this view it is deemed important to 
hold military possession of all the provinces which have 
Seen taken until a definitive treaty of peace shall have been 
concluded and ratified by the two countries. 

“ The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there- 
hy secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 
well as to our much-injured citizens, who hold jarge pecu- 
niary demands against Mexico.’ 

Is not that plain, (inquired Mr. J.) The Presi- 
dent has fully proclaimed his motives, intentions, 
and objects, in regard to this war. He had declared 
that it would be impossible to have an honorable 
peace till the expense of the war was indemnified, 
and our citizens remunerated for their losses, and 
for the outrages which had been inflicted upon 
them. Who here—was the member from Ohio — 
prepared to say, as he (Mr. J.) understood him 
to say, that the war should stop here; that the 
troops should be withdrawn from the east side 
of the Rio Grande; that we should lose the money 
which had been treacherously taken from our citi- 
zens, and conclude to make peace at once? Was 
that gentleman, or any member of the House, 
as to go home to his constituents, and, recol- 
ecting that Mex.co was the aggressor—that she 
was the cause of the war—and say to thase con- 
stituents, after Mexico had crossed the line, and 
brought the war into our own territories—after 
many of our brave soldiers had been compelled to 
bite the dust—was any member prepared to go 
home and say that we ought to withdraw the 
troops to the east side of the Rio Grande; that after 
incurring all the «expense of a war, we should not 
have redress for the wrong; that we should pay 
all the expense of a war brought on by a foreign 
enemy? He hoped none were prepared to take 
such a stand. He (Mr. J.) had said much more 
than he had intended to say on this subject; he 
felt like making a reply to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio when he had concluded his 
speech; but on reconsidering the subject, and look- 
ing at itin allits bearings, he had been driven to the 
conclusion that those who make long speeches de- 
nunciatory of the war, and introduce resolutions for 
the same purpose, were trying to cripple and impede 
the Government in its effort to prosecute it to a suc- 

cessful termination. They were the enemies of their 
country: they were opposed to their country. He that 
would stand up and pass eulogy after eulogy upon 
the army, admire the valor of'the troops, and talk 
loudly of their triumphant marches and glorious 
victories, and then throw every possible obstacle 
in the way of its prosecution to a speedy and hon- 
orable termination—he must be opposed to the 


war; and, being pe to the war, was opposed | 
t had been alleged by some in || 
this House that we ought not to go for the war, |! and he wished 


to his country. 


_ THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





right or wrong—that we ought to consider wheth- | 
er the war was just and necessary before giving |) 
heart and hand to it. In reply to such, he would || 
remind them that most of the members have fami- 


| lies; they sometimes get into difficulty. Now, he || 


_asked, whether the head of the family is the cause 
of the difficulty or not, was he not bound by 
| every tie that is binding upon the family relation— | 
admitting that the isolated act of getting into diffi- y 


could not be avoided honorably—he would say, 
fight it out till the enemy were compelled to make 
,an honorable peace, and indemnify the Govern- 


| 





culty was wrong—was he not bound to use every 
exertion in his power to settle the difficulty? In 
like manner, this country was now involved in a 
difficulty—a war with a foreign nation; and he 
(Mr. J.) was for his country nght or wrong. If | 
there was no way of getting out of the war—if it | 





we should have a condition inserted in the treaty 
that they will preserve the peace when they make 
it. The war ought to be prosecuted with suffi- 
cient energy, and for a suitable length of time, to 
make the Mexicans feel their own weakness and 
inability to cope with the American republic in 
arms, and their consequent dependence, so that 
they may hereafter be disposed to preserve reli- || 
giously and scrupulously any treaties which they | 
may make. 

Mr. GENTRY then obtained the floor, but | 
yielded to a motion that the committee rise, which 
prevailing, the committee rose and reported pro- | 
gress. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
ment for the expense of the war; and furthermore, 
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CHAPLAINS TO CONGRESS. | 


Mr. HOPKINS submitted the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That two 
Chaplains to Congress, of different denominations, || 
be elected, one by each House, to officiate during || 
the present session, and that they interchange || 
weekly. 

Mr. PETTIT opposed the resolution in the | 
form in which it had been presented. Religion of | 
some kind was natural to all mankind; all worship | 
somebody—either the devil or the Lord; but it was | 
not for Congress, in a Government like this, to | 
prescribe the form of religion. He had said be- | 
fore, and now said, that he was not moved by ill | 
will or ill wishes towards any kind of religionists. 
If the resolution could be put in the proper form, || 
he should be happy to give it a hearty support; but | 
as designating any particular denomination from 
which a chaplain should be elected, he did not ap- 
prove of such a course. The different sects and 
denominations were getting to be almost innumer- 
able. Some one had estimated the number of them | 
at six hundred and thirty-nine. Of course there || 
could be but one right one; therefore the House | 
would stand just one chance in six hundred and | 
thirty-nine of getting a chaplain from the right one. || 
And if one of the chaplains should happen to be of || 
the right denomination, of course, if the chaplains | 
were to be chosen from different denominations, 
the other would be wrong. Now, he asked, if the 
House should prove to be right in their selection, 
why should they deprive the Senate of the privi- 
lege of electing a chaplain from the same denomi- 
nation? He, for one, could not consent to do so. 
He was unwilling to have morality and right 
preached one day, and immorality and wrong the 
next. But he (Mr. P.) had another objection to 
make, upon which he should be brief. Congress 
had not power to appropriate one dollar from the 
public purse or treasury to any religious purpose 
whatever. The solecism did not exist in this 
country, that an appropriation could be made to a || 
yurpose upon which Congress could not legislate. | 

hey could not control the chaplain by their legis- | 
lation, and he might pray to the devil, the Trinity, 
or the Unity, or juggernaut, as he pleased. If || 
Congress could legislate upon this subject, they | 
should have power to appoint a committee to su- 
pervise these matters—to prescribe the code, and 
designate what kind of a prayer the chaplain shall || 
make, and what he shall preach about. But Con- || 
gress had no such power. He repeated, he enter- 
tained no ill feelings towards the clergy, or any 
sect of religionists. His was rather a settled and 














treasury without legislation. He would venture 

to say that he would pay as much again as at:y | 
member of Congress for the support of a chaplain; || 
e members to pay them; for he |! 


| Revolutionary Pensions. 


| Revolutionary Claims, 
| State of Pennsylvania, asking for the establishment of a mail 


believed the very loudest crier among them for re- 
ligious performances would not give over two do}. 
lars and fifty cents for all the blessings which the 
birth, life, death, and resurrection of the Saviour 
had conferred upon the world. The very best of 
them valued his two dollars more highly than any 
blessing conferred by his Saviour. Mr. P , in con- 
clusion, moved to amend the resolution by striking 
out ‘ of different denominations,’’ and inserting at 
the end of the same the following: 

** Provided, Said chaplains shall look to the 
members of the two Houses of Congress for their 
compensation, and the United States shall not be 
liable for the same, or any part thereof.” 

_ The question was taken on the amendment, and 
it was rejected. 

And the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. PILLSBURY gave notice of his intention, 
by leave of the House, to introduce * a bill to au- 
thorize the building of light-houses, and for other 
purposes.” 

he SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
from the Secretary of State, transmitting, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the House of the 10th 
of August last, a report upon the consular system 
of the United States; which letter and report were 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, submitted the 
following resolution; which was agreed to. 

Resolved, That 2,500 extra copies of the report 
of the Secretary of State upon the consular system 
be printed; 250 of said copies for the use of the 
State Department, and the balance for the use of 
this House. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a commu- 


| nication from the Commissioner of Public Build- 


ings, transmitting, in obedience to a resolution of 
the House, copies of all contracts made in his of- 
fice, from the 8th of December, 1845, to the 15th 
December, 1846, with the names of applicants for 
said contracts, and the amount of their respective 
a which letter and copies were laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


| letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the 


annual report of the Commissiéner of Pensions, in 
obedience to the joint resolution of May 29, 1830; 
which report was laid on the table; and, 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the latter document 


| was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 


and the usual extra number of copies was ordered 


| to be printed. 


Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads inquire into the expediency of es- 


| tablishing the following mail routes in Mississippi, 


viz: From Fulton to Houston; from Houston to 
Columbus; from Columbus to Hopewell; from 
Louisville, via Starkville, to Houston; and from 
Mobile, Alabama, to Jackson, Mississippi, by 
way of Paulding. 

he House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following petitions and memorials were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees: 


By Mr. McCLEAN: The petition and accompanying 


| documents of Nicholas James, of York county, Pennsylva- 


nia, a soldier of the revolutionary war, asking fora pension : 
referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. The 


| petition and accompanying documents of Michael Werdner, 


of York county, Pennsylvania, a soldier of the revolutionary 
war, asking fur a pension: referred to the Committee on 
The petition and accompanying 
documents of Margaret and Agnes Bigham, heirs-at-law of 
Thomas Anman, praying the reimbursement of advance- 
ments made and payment for services rendered by him du- 
ring the revolutionary war: referred to the Committee on 
The memorial of 281 citizens of the 


route from York to Carlisle: referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. The memorial of 391 citi- 
zens of the State of Pennsylvania, asking for the establish- 
ment of a mail route from York to York Springs, Peters- 
burg: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. The petition and accompanying documents of Cap- 
tain Jacob Lehman, of York county, Pennsylvania, a soldier 
of the war of 1812, asking for arrears of pension: referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The petition and 
accompanying documents of Jacob Stonecipher, of Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, asking for compensation for a mare 


: ; || Jost by hi hilst engaged in the service of h i 
| decided hostility against all attempts to rob the | By eemdiag meh nara 


the last war: referred to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr JOHN H. CAMPBELL: The petition of Lieuten- 
ant William E. Stark, of the United States marine corps, 
praying fur the allowance made to assistant quartermasters 
of the army, for the performance of duties similar to those in 
the marine corps. 
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emesis : aa { 
; TYER: The petition of sundry citizens of | 
By Mr. sawy St. Johns, in Alien county, to | 
Ohio, for & en ia Shelby county. Also, a | Wepnespay, December 16, 1846. 
¥ fi arion, in Marion county, to | » 7 
petition for 2 eit reville, in Hardin county, thence to chen | . The Hon. Joun F. Simmons, (Whig,) of Rhode | 
Kentoe eae + referred to the Committee on the Post Oilice | Island, appeared in his seat to-day. } 
= ry ends. . : The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 
‘hy Mr. TIBBATTS: A petition from the licensed pilots || Several messages in writing were received from | 


of tae State . wae Aone Ohh noccee aes law || the President of the United States by the hands of 
of Congress | 


pilotage referred to the Committee on Commerce. — || his Private Secretary. 
: , +i 5 i : orre 
Pe petition of the heirs of Captain Richard Lucas: referre REPORTS FROM DEPARTMENTS. 


to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. Also, the peti- | 
tion of the heirsof Philip R. Rice: referredtothe Committee | ~The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
on RevolutineNCK: The petition of Ruth Freeman, widow H acommunication from the Treasury Department in 
(Cogtain Thomas Freeman, late of Butler county, Ohio, || answer to a resolution of the Senate.of the 24th 
praying compensation for extraordinary services rendered || July, 1846, in relation to marine hospitals in the 
hn the war of 1812-715, and reimbursement of moneys ad- || State of Maine; which was laid on the table and 
vanced to the soldiers under his command: referred to the || dered b inted 
Committee on the Militia. | ordered to be printed. 
PETITIONS. 


i. Mr. G. 8. HOUSTON: The petition of citizens of || | 
Walker and Tuscaloosa counties, Alabama, praying that a | sa 
nost-road be nee a are Se —— et 1 Mr. MANGUM presented the petition of John | 
Tolke to the ¢ I scaloos: ; aes % : mented 
a, aa to the Committee on the Post Office and eth taking oe for his a land = 
Post Roads. Also, the petition of Farly D. Thompson, of special agent of the Government to the sian of 
Franklin county, Alabama, praying to have refunded to him || San Domingo; which was referred to the Commit- | 
an amount of money which he had wrongfully paid to the || tee on Foreign Relations. 


ost Office Department: referred to the Committee on the 4 MER +s 
on Office and Post Roads. Also, the petition of citizens Mr. CHALMERS presented the petition of | 


of Franklin county, Alabama, praying the establishment of || Susan E. Gordon, praying compensation for prop- 
a post-road from Buzzard Roost to Point Smith, in said || erty destroyed by United States troops during the 
comet ponenel to the Committee on the Post Office and || Creek war; which was referred to the Committee 
ost Roads. ‘ 
Py Mr. A.JOHNSON: The memorial of Robert Trivett, || °" Claims. s ; c 
praying Congress to grant him a back pension: referred to Mr. DICKINSON presented two memorials of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL: The memorial of the under- || atthe 0 ; : ads 
writers of the city of New York, guking for the extabliab- that Cattaraugus harbor may be completed anc 


{ . . > ‘ 

ment of an admiralty court at Key West: referred to the || lighted ; which were referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary Committee. Tie memorial of the underwriters || Commerce. is 
of the city of New York, praying for the rebuilding ot the Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Ju- 
eee pee ety, Sol ig the Florida coast: | dith Hibbert for a pension; which was referred to 
referre 3 a : ee ; 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: The petition of Carle Dingy: || the Committee on Pensions, F 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Also, the petition of Nathaniel Phillips for a 


By Mr. DIXON: The petition of Daniel Buck, of Hart- || pension; which was referred to the Committee on 
ford, Connecticut, executor of Josiah Hempstead, deceased, || Naval Affairs 


raving for indemnity for French spoliations, &c.: referred | ; 4 
ee hema ‘Fo ; ' F 1 Mr. BAGBY presented the petition of Lloyd 


IN SENATE. | 





| 
} 
| 


| 
| 








to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, LA SERE: The petition of Lawrence Garrey, of || 
juries done to the light-house at Pass Manchac by a severe 
storm Guring its erection, and previous to its completion: 


i the Committee on Claims. 
referred to the Coinmittee of Claims. The petition of A. || 


Also, the petition of William Barclay, praying 


Baudonin and A, D. Robert, of the city of New Orleans, || the confirmation of his title to a tract of land; | 
praying for remuneration for loss of a flat-boat loaded with || which was referred to the Committee on Private | 


ice, caused bya collision with the steamer Colonel Harney, || ‘yo: 
a vessel belonging to the United States: referred to the | Land Claims. 


Committee of Claims. The memorial of Mrs. AnnB Cox, || Also, the petition of Richard G. Dove, praying | 
compensation for his services as assistant messen- | 
ger in the Third Auditor’s Office; which was re- 

| 


asking payment of an admitted balance due to the late Na- 
thaniel Cox, formerly navy agent at New Orleans; referred || 
to the Committee of Claims. |} eo . ‘i: 
By Mr. GOODYEAR: The petition of Lawrence Van || ferred to the Committee on Claims. 
Dyke and others, praying for arrears of pension due their | U. AX 4 a 
ancestor. GRINNELL: The petition of William Botch. | | tion from citizens of Wilmington, Delaware, pray- 
y Mr. : The petition of William Rotch, jr., || ; : OR te, MIT 
of New Bediord, for himself a William Handy, the pt _ ing the adoption of measures for the speedy termi- 
surviving owners, twelve in number, of the whaling ship | 2Ation of the existing war with Mexico; which was 
Fox, captured and condemued by the French, prior to the | referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
year 100, asking remuneration for the unlawful capture and 
“ny Me, POLLOCK: ‘Fhe petition of Alexander Wallace | lumbus Alexander and Theodore Barnard, praying 
of Pennsylvania, a revolutionary soldier, praying for pen. | indemnity for an alleged violation on the part of 
sion. Also, the petition of Captain Alexauder McEwen, of | the Goverment of their contract for executing the 


Pennsylvania, praying for a pension; referred to the Com- printing for the Navy Department; which was re- | 


mittee on Invalid Pensions. . ; ; 

By Mr. BENTON: The memorial of Truman Enos, and ferred to the Committee on Claims. 
others, asking a pension for Seth Morton: reterred to the Mr. BENTON submitted additional documents 
Committee on saree Pensions. Also, the petition - ae. relating to the petition of Sarah E. Graham; which 
liam B. Bierce, asking a pension on behalf of Katrina Mickle || were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
‘ . Graff: ofe itte ; - | x ‘ P eas ° fe 
and Jane De Graff: referred to the Committee on Revolu Mr. BENTON presented the petition of Richard 


tionary Pensions. 25 <i tee 
M. Livingston, administrator of James Livingston, 


By Mr. HOUGH: The memorial of Mrs. Susanna Pren- 
tiss, of Cazenovia, New York, widow of Licut. Midiapaph || deceased, an officer of the revolutionary army, 
Prentiss, who died in the service of the United States, in 
the war of ]812, praying for a pension, or such other relief || . . . 
as may be just: referred to Committee on Invalid Pensions. | W&8 referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 

By Mr. NIVEN: The petition of Charles W. Babbit, for Claims. 
compensation as acting carpenter in the United States navy, Mr. ATCHISON presented the memorial of 
aan compensation: referred to the Committee on Naval | Thomas Talbot, and others, citizens of Missouri, 

By Mr. DUNLAP: The memorial of John Neal, admin- | * : ’ , ; 
istrator of the estate of James Neal, deceased, of the State | ing indemnity for depredations committed upon 
of Maine, praying indemnity for French spoliations prior || their property by a band of Pawnee Indians, in 


to the year 1800: referred to Committee on Foreign Affairs. - 7 ‘ : 
By Mr. TRUMBO: The petition and other papi at deten 7 — was referred to the Committee on In- 
ian Affairs. 


W. Jackson, of Lewis county, Kentucky, praying for a pen- 
sion as an invalid soldier in the service of the United States, | 
in 1813: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
Also, the petition and other papers ef John McIntosh, of 
Estill county, Kentueky, praying for a pension as an invalid 
soldier in the service of the United States in 1813. Also, | 
the petition and other papers of James Fugett, of Bath | 
county, Kentucky, praying for nsion as an invalid sol- || 
dier in the service of the United States in 1813: both refer- || 


oseph to Alexandria, in that State; which was 

referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, the petition of Thomas H. Noble, praying 


red to the Committee on Invaiid Pensions. {| \ 8 . 
By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petitions of Daniel Wil- | the Government; which was referred to the Com- 
sson and Roswell Bates, invalid soldiers in the last war, for | mittee on Claims. 


pensions: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Mr. DIX presented the memorial of S. D. Dakin 


} Ww $ i f he = : 
qctitnnlinne aioe ce tee Oedaneren tae. ana others, owners and patentees of an improved 


rington for a pension: ¢eferred to the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. THURMAN : Two petitions from certain citizens | 
of Ohio, praying for a grant of land to the Zanesville and | 
Maysville Turnpike Road Company, to aid them in the con- 
struction of that road; referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


' plan of dry-dock, praying that the Secretary of the 

oes may be authorized to contract with them for 
the construction of dry-docks at the several naval 
stations; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


| 
| 








'!| seamen and others navigating the lakes, praying | 
5 > ’ I 2 


Slemmer, praying remuneration for services in the | 
the city of New Orleans, praying for remuneration for in- || navy of the United States; which was referred to 


Mr. THOMAS CLAYTON presented a peti- | 


Mr. PEARCE presented the memorial of Co- | 


| praying to be allowed commutation pay; which | 


trading between that State and New Mexico, pray- | 


Also, two petitions of citizens of Missouri, | 
raying the establishment of@mail route from St. | 


compensation for charcoal furnished for the use of | 
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Mr. STURGEON submitted additional docu- 
ments relating to the petition of Andrew Moore; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. CASS presented a petition of inhabitants of 
Sault de Ste. Marie, in Michigan, praying the 
appointment of a board of commissioners for the 
adjustment of land tides in that district, and the 
removal of the military post now established there 
to some other place on the St. Mary’s river; which 
was referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

_Also, the petition of C. W. Fitch, in behalf of 
himself and the other heirs of Daniel Henshaw, 
deceased, praying indemnity for French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented the memorial o 
the administrator of William Bunce, deceased, 
praying compensation for his property, destroyed 
»y order of the officer commanding the army in 
Florida during the Seminole war; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. 

Numerous petitions and memorials were, on 
leave being asked and obtained, withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate, and again referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

Mr. BREESE gave notice of bills to grant to 
the State of Illinois the right of way through the 
public lands in that State, for works of internal 
Improvement; giving the assent of Congress to 
the taxing of the public lands by certain States; 
and respecting Indian reservations in the State of 
illinois. 

Mr. MOREHEAD gave notice of a bill to allow 
further time to the trustees of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution in Kentucky to sell the lands granted 
to them. 

Mr. DIX gave notice of a bill to establish a 
branch of the mint of the United States in the city 
of New York. 

Mr. SPEIGHT gave notice of a bill to establish 
a branch of the mintof the United Statesat Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Mr. SEMPLE gave notice of a bill to establish 
a national armory at Massac, in the State of Hlinois. 

Mr. ASHLEY (on leave) introduced a bill to 
establish a permanent general preémption cr 
in favor of actual settlers upon the public lands; 
which was read twice and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
reduce and graduate the price of the public lands; 
which was read twice and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. UPHAM (on leave) introduced a_ bill 
changing the place and fixing the time of holding 
the circuit and district courts of the United States 
in the district of Vermont; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE (on leave) introduced a 
bill to amend an act confirming certain land claims 
in the State of Michigan; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

Also, a bill to apply certain alternat@ sections of 
the public domain to the completion of works of 
internal improvement in the State of Michigan 
and for other purposes; which was read twice 

| and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
| Also, a bill to establish a land office in the north- 
| ern part of the State of Michigan, and to provide 
| for the sale of the mineral lands in the State of 
Michigan and Territory of Wisconsin; which was 
| read twice, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
| lic Lands. 
| Mr. CRITTENDEN (on leave) introduced a 
| bill to po for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and Ar- 
|. kansas rivers. 
| Mr. C, desired to make a single remark before 
the reference was made. He was in favor of 
making improvements in our harbors and rivers; 
and if he had been as well acquainted with the sub- 
ject as many of his colleagues were, he should 
_ have asked leave to introduce such a bill himself; 
but he preferred to leave it to those who were bet- 
_ ter acquainted with the matter. .In order to have 
the whole matter under their control, they might, 
if it was thought proper, keep the two subjects 
which had been proposed separate. He would 
move a reference to the Committee on Commerce. 
__ The bill was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. EVANS, on leave, introduced a bill grant- 
ing a pension to John Clark; — 

Also, a bill granting a pension to Joseph Mor- 
rison,; 

Which were severally read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill for the relicf of Mary MacRae, widow 
of Lieutenant Colonel MacRae, of the United States 


army; which was read twice, and referred to the | 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a joint resolution for the relief of David 


Shaw and others; which was read twice, and re- || referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 


ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill for 
the relief of Joseph Wilson, a purser in the navy; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, on leave, introduced a 
bill for the relief of Shadrach Gillet and others; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. GREENE submitted the following resolu- 


tion; Which was considered, by unanimous con- 


sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a mail route from the 
Washington Village, in the town of Coventry, in 
the State of Rhode Island, by the way of Maple 


ort Meeting-house, Weaver’s Hill, and East Col- | 


leve Hill, in West Greenwich, to the town of Vol- 
untown, in the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. TURNEY submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire mto the expediency 
of allowing all volunteers, discharged in Mexico 
in consequence of sickness, their pay for the full 
term of their enlistment, 

Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Roads and 
Canals be instructed to inquire into the propriety 
of relinquishing to the States of [lirois and Indi- 
ana all that part of the national road within their 
limits; and of granting to said States a quantity of 
land which will be adequate to the completion of 
said road to the Mississipp) river. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, submitted the 
following resolution; which was considered, by 
unmunimous consent, and agreed to: 


fi 


country was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, so much of the 
_ Message as relates to naval aflairs, was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. LEWIS, so much of the 
message as relates to the finances of the country, 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

On motion by Mr. NILES, so much of the mes- 
sage as relates to the Post Office Department, was 


Post Roads. 

On motion by Mr. BENTON, so much of the 
message as relates to military affairs, was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. DIX, so much of the mes- 
sage as relates to the commerce of the country, 
| was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion by Mr. DICKINSON, so much of 
the message as relates to manufactures, was refer- 
red to the Committee on Manufactures. 


On motion by Mr. WESTCOTT, so much of || 


the message as relates to the organization of terri- 
torial governments in the province ef Mexico, 
taken possession of by the arms of the United 
States, was referred to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. 

On motion by Mr. BREESE, so much of the 


message as relates to the public lands, was refer- | 


red to the Committee on Public Lands. 
The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Sempre, was taken up, and adopted : 
Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Judiciary 


| be instructed to inquire into the expediency of es- | 


tablishing an additional judicial district in the State 
| of Illinois. 


MAILS TO AND FROM THE VOLUNTEERS. 


The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Sempre, came up for consideration : 

Resolved, hat the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate what 
measures, if any, have been taken for the trans- 
mission of letters and papers to and from the vol- 
/unteers now in the service of the United States 
_in Mexico; and whether, in his opinion, any leg- 
islative action is necessary to secure the speedy 
transmission and delivery of such letters and pa- 


|| pers. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs | 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of | 


making an appropriation to indemnify the officers, 
seamen, and marines, of the United States steam 
frigate Missouri, for the losses sustained by them 


by the destruction by fire of the said frigate, at | 


Gibraltar, on the 2d August, 1843. 


Mr. ATCHISON submitted the following reso- | 


lution for consideration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be | 
required to procure for the use of the Senate | 


10,000 copies of a topographical map of the road 


from Missouri to Oregon, compiled by Charles | 


Preuss, the cost thereof not to exceed twenty-six 
hundred dollars. 


_ Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: 


Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Commerce be | 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of ma- | 


king appropriations for such harbors in the United 


States as the safety of navigation and interests of | 


commerce require. 
A message was received from the House of 


Representatives, announcing the appointment, on | 
the part of the House, of a joint Committee on | 


in. 


Enrolled Bills; which was read and concurred | 


Also, a message announcing the passage by the | 
House of a joint resolution for the election of two | 


chaplains to Congress, of different denominations, 


one by each House, to officiate during the present 


session; which was read and concurred in. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. SEVIER moved to take up the message of 
the President of the United States, with a view to 


j 


its reference to the appropriate committees; which | 


was agreed to. 


On motion by Mr. SEVIER, so much of the 


} 


| 


Mr. EVANS wished to know why the resolu- 
tion should be limited to the correspondence of the 
volunteers, and not have reference to the whole 
army. 

Mr. SEMPLE. He believed there was already 
a system established for the army. 

Mr. EVANS. I should like to know that. 

Mr. SEMPLE. He believed there was a pro- 
vision by which the letters for the regular army 
were required to be prepaid; but that he under- 
stood did not extend to the volunteers. He had 
no objection, however, to modify the resolution. 
Many of his friends had sent letters to persons 
among the volunteers, which had not been received. 
He believed there had been some irregularity in 
regard to payment of the postage beforehand at 
the proper oflice, and charging the same to the sol- 
diers. If this matter had been properly attended 
to, the letters would have been safely delivered, 
and much anxiety an inconvenience on the part of 
the soldiers and their friends at home avoided. 

Mr. S. then modified his resolution so as to in- 
clude the regular army as well as volunteers, and 
in this shape it was agreed to. 


PAY, PENSIONS, AND PRIZE-MONEY. 


The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Benton, was taken up, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed % inquire into the oy 
of allowing three months’ extra pay to all the off- 
cers, non-corhmissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates of volunteers, who have engaged or shall 
engage to serve during the war with Mexico, to be 
paid at the time of their discharge; also, the same 
allowance to all non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, of the regular army, who shall 
engage to serve for the same term. Also, to in- 
quire into the expediency of placing the army, in 
_ all its extent of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, (militia, volunteers, and 
regulars,) on the same footing with the officers, 
petty officers, and seamen, in the navy, with re- 
| spect to pensions for wounds or disabilities received 


message as relates to the foreign relations of the 
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in service, and provision for their families jn 4), 
event of being killed or dying in service; and a), 
| with respect to prize money for public Property 
| taken from the enemy, so far as to make the Same 
|afund in the hands of the Government for ;, 
| payment of pensions to the families of those killej 
| or dying in the service. 

| TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN MEXico, 


Mr. SEVIER rose and said that his attention 
had just been called to a motion, (which had passeq 
| without his notice)—a motion made by the Sep. 








ator from Florida, (Mr. Wesrcort,] to refer cer. 
| tain parts of the President’s message to the Com. 
| mittee on Territories. He desired a reconsideration 
of the vote by which that motion had been adopt. 
ed, because it embraced a subject which did jot 
perpen ae within the cognizance of the Commi. 
| tee on Territories. ‘The conquered provinces jp 
| Mexico could be governed in accordance with the 
| law of nations, without the interference of Con- 
| gress. 
| Mr. WESTCOTT read the following clause 
| in the message as that upon which his resolution 
| was predicated, and which it was intended to r- 
| fer: 
| * The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as the 
| 
| 


best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the decision 
of the Mexican Congress, to which our last overture |),, 
i! been referred, may result in a speedy and honorable peace, 
With our experience, however, of the unreasonable course 
of the Mexican authorities, it is the part of wisdom not to 
relax in the energy of our military operations until the resyit 
is made known. In this view, it is deemed important w 
hold military possession of all the provinces which have 
been taken until a definitive treaty of peace shall have hee 
concluded and ratified by the two countries. The war has 
not been waged with a view to conquest; but, having Leen 
commenced by Mexico, it has been earried into the enemy's 
country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there, with a view 
to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby secure ample 
| indemnity for the expenses of the war, as well as to our 
| much-injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary demands 
against Mexico. 
* By the laws of nations a conquered territory is subject 
| to be governed by the conqueror during his military posses 
sion, and until there is either a treaty of peace, or he shall 
voluntarily withdraw from it. The old civil government 
being necessarily superseded, it is the right and duty of the 
conqueror to secure his conquest, and to provide for the 
maintenance of civil order and the rights of the inhabitants. 
| This right has been exercised, and this duty performed, by 
our military and naval commanders, by the establishment of 
temporary governments in some of the conquered provinces 
in Mexico, assimilating them as faras practicable to the free 
| 








institutions of our own country. In the provinces of New 
Mexico, and of the Californias, little if any further resistance 
is apprehended from the inhabitants to the temporary gov- 
erniments which have thus, from the necessity of the case, 
and aceording to the laws of war, been established. It may 
be proper to provide for the security of these important cou 
quests by making an adequate appropriation for the purpose 
of erecting fortifications and defraying the expenses necessari- 
ly incident to the maintenance of our possession and authority 
over them.”’ 


Mr. W. said he approved of the course of the 
President and of the military and naval command- 
ers in California and New Mexico, so far as he 
was informed of what it had been, in relation to 
the establishment of a temporary civil government 
in the conquered territories. The law of nations, 
the laws of war justified them. He was averse, 
however, to the continued exercise of the power 





|| which the President, as commander-in-chief of the 

army and navy, and the commanders there under 
his instructions, had. He would not allow the 
| law of the sword to be in force any longer than 
| was imperiously necessary. He was for the legis- 
| lative authority of Congress regulating and con- 
| trolling that power, and substituting civil govern- 
| ment under its authority in those territories. It is 
| true, the President and his commanders in those 
| territories have commendably declined the exercise 
| of military law, by constituting civil government, 
| and appointing civil magistrates, to whom they 
| have delegated a portion of the plenary authorily 
they possess. 

But, sir, (said Mr. W.,) if we only retain pos- 
session of these countries for a few months, the 
legislative power of Congress should not leave 
those territories subject to military Jaw alone, un- 
less there are cogent reasons to restrain us from 
regulating it. Much more was it our duty to do 
so if it was intended to retain possession of them 
for the debt Mexico owes us. I conceive that the 
Committee on Territories is the appropriate com- 
mittee to prepare the law organizing such eivil 
government for those territories; but I am careless 
on this point. The organization of such civil gov- 
ernment by Co would not indicate to the 
world that it was the settled ulterior purpose of the 
United States to hold these territories. He would 
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not now discuss the question as to the constitu-_ 
tional right of this Government to acquire maeeey | 
by conquest. This is not the proper time; but he | 
would suggest—and not as his own opinion merely, 
put as the solemn judgment of the highest judicial 
tribunal in this country—that the Federal Consti- 
tution does not extend beyond the boundaries of 
the States. It is not ea vi termini in force in our 
‘Territories. Itdid not extend to Louisiana or to— 
Florida till admitted as States, except so far as 
Congress had adopted its provisions by special | 
law, declaring they shall so extend. It does not | 
now extend to Oregon. , a 
Those invaluable provisions, securing the writ 
of habeas corpus, the liberty of speech, freedom as 
to religion, were never in force in Florida till made 
so by the law organizing her Territorial govern- 
ment, Over a conquered country or people (Mr. 
W. said) he would extend these provisions the | 
moment it was safe to do so, instead of leaving 
them subject to despotic power. He did not mean | 
(he said) to use these terms invidiously towards 
any officer. The only inquiry he would make is, 
was there any necessity for the continued exercise 


of military power alone in those territories? In | 


this instance, this question is answered by the dec- 
laration of the President in his mesSage, that our 
possession of those territories will not probably be 
hereafter disturbed. Mr. W. said he had done 
what he conceived to be his duty—brought the 
subject before the Senate. It was simply a ques- | 
tion as to the propriety of substituting civil law, | 
under the authority of Congress, for military law. 
He had full saehlence in the naval and military | 
commanders in California and New Mexico; but 
he would not leave the powers they possessed | 
with any man without restraint or regulation of | 
law, when the necessity for so doing did not exist. | 
He said he was entirely content with whatever 
disposition might be made of the resolution on the 
subject: he had satisfied his own sense of right in | 
the course he had taken. 

Mr. BENTON said he was 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Committee on Foreign Relations had expressed. 
It struck him as most extraordinary when it was 
read; and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eiga Relations not being in his seat, but in another | 
part of the chamber, he (Mr. B.) sent for him; and | 
before he got into his seat the motion had been 


| 


adopted without attracting any notice, being mixed || 
up with others, which passed as a matter of course. || esol e would 
| tors what it did mean. As to fortifications, those 
from. Florida would withdraw his motion, inas- | 


He would now express his hope that the Senator 


much as, from reading that part of the message to | 
which he had referred them, it would be seen that 
there was no such thing embraced in it as that 
which he proposed to refer to the committee. He | 
desired the Senator from Florida to state whether 
he would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he might not be very | 
apt at construction, but he could not understand 
the concluding sentence of the clause of the mes- 
sage he had quoted as meaning anything else than 
a receuiamnedisicin to Congress to legislate with 
respect to the provinces possessed by our army, 
as his resolution indicated. If not, what did it 
mean? He (Mr. W.) declined withdrawing the 
resolution. 

Mr. BENTON proceeded. The gentleman does 
not withdraw his motion: will the Secretary please | 
to read it. 

[The motion was read by the Secretary. 

The gentleman has read to the Senate the part | 
of the message to which his motion refers, and 
his own reading of it shows that there is no such 
thing in it as his motion contemplates. The gen- | 
tleman’s motion imputes to the President's mes- 
sage things which are not contained in it; it must, 
therefore, impose upon the Senate the necessity of 
rejecting it, or of assuming the responsibility of 
imputing to the message that which it does not 
contain. I really wish the gentleman would con- 
sent to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. ARCHER desired that that portion of the | 
message which had been referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Florida should be again read; which 
having been done— 

Mr. BENTON continued. We now perceive 
that there is no recommendation that a territorial 
government be authorized to be formed in any part 
of the conquered provinces of Mexico, ‘The mes- 





THE CONGRESSION 


|| Senator right. 


precisely of the | 
same opinion, with respect to this motion of the || 
Senator from Florida, that the chairman of the || 


SS 


California have been taken possession of by the 


army of the United States, and that a temporary 


| government has been established there under the 


aw of nations. The President in his message 
merely recites this fact, and then leaves it to Con- 
gress to say whether appropriations may be neces- 
sary to enable the conquerors to secure their con- 
quest by fortifications, and any other expedients 
that may be incident to the maintenance of their 
authority. That is the whole matter. Well now, 
sir, as far as there is anything in this for the ex- 
amination of a committee, it is already referred to 


scmdlnsiantaiedcsal 


the Committee on Military Affairs; and being refer- | 


red to its appropriate committee, | extremely regret 
that the gentleman should have thought proper to 
submit this motion. As for Congress going to work 
to extend the laws of the United States over a ter- 


ritory newly subjected by our army, he thought it | 


was rather a dangerous piece of business. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has entirely mistaken my proposition. 

Mr. BENTON. 
| mistaken it. 
| withdraw it. 

Mr. SEVIER. The vote is to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is upon the reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said the Senator from Mis- 
| souri had misconceived the object and purport of 


I hope, however, the gentleman will 


I hope so, sir; I hope I have | 


| his resolution, as much as that Senator seemed to 


think se (Mr. W.) had misconceived the Presi- 
dent’s message. Mr. W. begged leave to put the 


Itis not proposed to extend the 


| laws of the United States, now applicable to the | 


| States and ‘Territories, over California and New 


Mexico; it is not purposed to regard them as a | 


j 


part and parcel of the United States, without refer- | 


ence to what may occur hereafter; but it is only 
proposed that Congress shall regulate and control 
the power and authority of our military and naval 
officers there, by the passage of a law establishing 


| a temporary civil government there adapted to the 


circumstances. 
With reference to the message, Mr. W. asked, 
what is meant by that sentence which, after the 


|| declaration of our undisturbed possession of those 
|| provinces, says: ‘* It may be proper to provide for 


| £an adequate appropriation for the purpose of erecting 

‘ fortifications and defraying the expenses necessarily 
|S incident to the MAINTENANCE OF OUR POSSESSION 
* AND AUTHORITY OVER THEM’’? If it did not mean 
what the resolution suggests, he would ask Sena- 


necessary to defend the country against Mexico, 
from whom it states no disturbance of our posses- 
sion is to be anticipated, can be erected by our 
army, and paid for out of the military appropri- 
ations. Mr. W. had no doubt the President, if 
' asked, would say that he did not mean fortifica- 


|| * the security of those important conquests, by making | 


tions of this character, but more permanent for- | 
| tifications, with a view to the permanent possession | 


|| by the United States of those territories; but he 


| (Mr. W.) might be mistaken, and it was not im- | 


ortant now to inquire on the subject. 


| 


| tion for the ‘* maintenance of our possession and 
| authority over them ?”? How long to be maintained ? 
| sary to invest the President with plenary military 
| power. ‘That he has already. So, too, as to the 
| expenses attending the exercise of that power, the 
ro appropriations for the war cover them. 

‘he message looks (said Mr, W.) to the organiza- 
tion at least of a temporary civil government, 
under authority of Congress, to maintain our 
‘*possession” and ‘‘authority”’ there. 

Mr. W. asked, does the Senator from Missouri 
mean to contend that the President is to retain 
possession of the territory conquered by our arms, 
and govern it forever by the “laws of nations and 


us, and that the hands of this Government are 
tied so that we cannot extend to the conquered 
people any civil rights? 1 trust not. The same 
Constitution which gives to the President and his 
subordinates the power they have exercised, gives 


But what | 
| 18 meant by the recommendation of an appropria- | 


| What kind of authority? ‘There is no law neces- | 


laws of war,’’ unless Mexico agrees to cede it to | 


} 


to Congress the power to secure even to a conquer- | 


| ed people those inestimable civil and political privi- 

leges all should possess. 

Sir, (said Mr. W.,) I repeat, if we intend to re- 
tain ag of those territories only for one 
month, in my humble opinion, it is due to our free 


sage merely recites the fact that New Mexico and |, institutions, to the American name, to the princi- 


AS 


sles of natural right and political liberty, not to 
lente the civil rights and privileges even of a con- 
quered people, in a war, too, which their military 
more than they provoked, to depend on the will of 
military despots; but Congress should secure and 
regulate them by law. I repeat that [ do not in- 
tend to apply this term despot to the President or 
his officers. T use it merely with reference to his 
and their powers, exercised, and lawfully exer- 
cised, under the laws of war. To restrain and 
regulate this despotic power is all that the resolu- 
tion proposes. 
In order to prevent misconception, Mr. W. said 
| he would conform to a suggestion made to him, 








| and insert the word ‘ temporary”’,in the resolu- 


tion, 

Mr. BENTON was unwilling that the Senate 
should even entertain the resolution—in the first 
we because it attributed to the President of the 

nited States what he did not recommend; and, 

| secondly, that it would present the Senate of the 

United States to the country and to the world as 
| legislating for territory not yet incorporated in our 
| Union. 

Mr. SEVIER said he had but one word to add 

| to what had been said; and it was, in the first place, 
as was properly said by the Senator from Missourr, 

| that the proposition to refer imputed to the Presi- 
dent’s message what was not to be found in it; and, 
in the next place, that there were other parties to 

| the laws of natiows besides ourselves. Lt was not in 
our power to repeal or alter any part of those laws. 
He hoped the Senator from Florida would with- 
draw his motion, 

Mr. BENTON. Oh, yes, withdraw it. 

Mr. WESTCOTT asked if the Senator from 
Arkansas designed to contend that Congress had 
no power to restrain or regulate by law the exer- 
cise of authority by our naval and military officers 
in California and New Mexico? 

Mr. SEVIER. I said not one word about a 
military commander. I said it was proposed to 
leave those conquered provinces to be governed 
according to the laws of nations while the war 
lasts. 

[Mr. BENTON. Precisely.] 

And U suppose that our citizens there will be 
sufficiently protected under that law. 

Mr. CAMERON said it was with great reluc- 
tance that he found himself compelled to oppose a 
motion made by his honorable friend from Flori- 
da. He was forced to do so on this occasion, 
mainly because he thought it was liable to miscon- 
struction; at all events, it could do no good. He 


| hoped, therefore, his friend would withdraw his 


motion, 
_ Mr. WESTCOTT again refused to withdraw 
it. 

Mr. ARCHER said it appeared to him that the 
subject now presented to the Senate was not at all 
involved in anything which the message of the 
President contained. It was certainly a question 
of the greatest importance; one which demanded, 
and which he hoped would receive the attention 
of Congress at the proper time. But what was the 
question, as now presented by the Senator? It 
was a question concerning the extension of the 
civil jurisdiction of the United States beyond the 
limits of the United States. He would ask that 
honorable Senator himself, if he would under- 
take to say that the Committee on Territories of 
the Senate could take cognizance of such a subject ? 
The Senator had himself admitted that the juris- 
diction of our laws extended only to the bounda- 
ries of the United States; nay, he had gone fur- 
ther, and had even admitted that they could not 
be carried beyond the limits of the United States 
proper. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he had contended that 
the Constitution of the United States did not ex- 

| tend beyond the States—it was a compact between 
the States. All territories were within this rule, 


| whether acquired by conquest, by purchase, or 


_ discovery, or a part of the original domain of the 
_ Confederacy not organized into States. 


|| Mr. ARCHER. But how does the Senator ex- 


pect to extend the operation of the Constitution 
and jaws to territories which afe not within the 
_ limits of the United States? And yet the subject- 
matter of his resolution has this bearing. My 


j 
t . 


| opinion is (continued Mr. A.) that we ought not, 


at this time, to undertake to decide which is the 


'| committee which ought to take cognizance of this 


', subject. And why? Because we are not yet re- 
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— to take any proceedings in regard to it. 


| 


he President at the proper time will lay before | 
us such information as will enable us to proceed | 


legitimately. ; 
his motion, I trust that the Senate will reject it, 
and allow the matter to be passed by for the pres- 
ent. 

The question being put upon the motion for re- 
consideration, it was agreed to, 


If the gentleman will not withdraw | 


Mr. WESTCOTT then moved to insert the | 


word ‘temporary’? before the word ‘ govern- 
ment’’ in his motion to refer. 

Mr. BENTON. That only makes it worse. 

Mr ALLEN said that the insertion of that word 
‘**temporary’’ did not change the question before 
the Senate. That was a question of fact, which 
had nothing to do with the authority of this Gov- 
ernment in Mexico. It was, whether or not, in 
his annual message, the President of the United 
States had recommended the extension of the laws 
of the United States over any part of New Mex- 
ico? ‘This was the question embraced in the reso- 
ution, and it was a question of fact simply; and 
if the Senate should vote in favor of that resolu- 
tion, it would assert in the face of the world that 
the Executive of the United States had made such 
arecommendation. The paper upon the Speaker’s 
table contained no such recommendation; there- 
fore, the question was purely a question of fact, 
whether or not the paper did contain any such 
recommendation. For, in passing this resolution, 
he repeated, the Senate asserted that it did contain 
it. Now, the words territorial government did not 
appear in that document. All that the President 
intended, so far as he could apprehend his mean- 
ing, after carefully reading the messaze, was, that 
we should maintain a military possession of those 
territories until the end of the war. Should the 
Senate of the United States, then, assume, ina 
solemn resolution, that the President recommended 
the establishment of governments, civil govern- 
ments, in those provinces, and that the sacred 
rights and privileges of the Constitution of the 
United States should be stretched over whole 
»rovinces of Mexico? It was due to the Senate 
itself to caution its members against even enter- 
taining a proposition of this description. His 
friend from Florida ought to consider the position 
in which he was placing himself and the Senate 
in assuming that the President of the United States 
had done a thing which the President of the United 
States had not done. However unpleasant the at- 
titude, this was the position which must be assumed, 
because the question was on referring so much of 
the President’s message as relates to this subject. 
But no part of the message did relate to that sub- 
ject, any more than it related to the solar system; 
and to assume in the resolution that there was 
such a reference, was to impute to the President 
a recommendation which he had not made. There- 
fore, the Senate ought to rid themselves of the 
whole proceeding. He felt hardly willing to vote 
at all upon the subject, because the entertaining of 
such a proposition was the asserting of a fact which 
did not exist. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN believed that he himself 
did not understand the mover of the resolution and 
the gentlemen on the other side of the House with 
anything like the precision and accuracy with 
which he understood the resolution. 
tlemen appeared to differ very much in their views 


as to their construction of the President’s message. | 


| these laws. 


He proposed, therefore, that the Senate should | 


postpone the whole debate to a more convenient || 


time, so that all might have an opportunity“of in- 
vestigating and comprehending the subject each 
for himself; and if it should then appear that the 
resolution did really bear the representation which 
had been ascribed to it, he believed the mover 
himself would cheerfully withdraw it. He under- 
stood that the principal object of the gentleman 
was to have inquiry made and a report presented 
in regard to the nature of the power which has 
been used in the establishment of governments in 
Mexico. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. No, sir; no. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, None, he believed, would 
deny that this was a proper object. Whether the 
whole power which our military agents there were 
authorized to exercise was purely a military power, 
and whether that power has authorized them to 
establish a civil government in Mexico, in the form 
in which it has been established—these were proper 
subjects of inquiry by Congress. They were the 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





| sider and reflect upon the subject. 





conquerors; and the conquerors had a right to do 
this. Was it enough that General Kearny merely, 
or any other military commander, should do it? 
Ought the nominai commanders to do everything? 
Was General Kearny the conqueror? Was the 
President the conqueror, or not rather the Ameri- 
can people, and they, consequently, by the laws 
of nations, authorized to provide for the safe keep- 
ing and preservation of those conquests ? e€ 
(Mr. C.) was not prepared to pronounce any opin- 
ion on the question, which would be satisfactory 
to himself even. ‘They were entering upon new 
and untried scenes. ‘They were now indulging for 
the first time in projects of conquest. They had 
actually made conquests; and now for the first time 
the question arose, How was the Government 
to dispose of them? Were they to fall into our 
hands, like Roman provinces, and to be governed 
by consuls or proconsuls? 
prepared to decide these questions, and he hoped 
they would be very cautious in their legislation. 
He hoped the resolution would be Jaid on the 


table, as had already been proposed; and he be- | 


lieved there would be no danger of a division in 
opinion after the members had had time to con- 
If, however, 


He, for one, was not | 





the resolution contemplated an extension of the | 
‘ . ‘ ‘ 
Government of the United States, he was opposed | 


to itentirely. He thought Congress had no power 
or right whatever under their present Constitution 


to make such an extension of the civil government. | 


In conclusion, he moved to lay the resolution on 
the table for the present. 


Mr. BENTON desired the gentleman to with- | 


| draw the motion. 


Those gen- || 


Mr. CRITTENDEN withdrew it, and 
Mr. BENTON proceeded. The Senator from 


| Kentucky had brought forward an entirely different 


question. It was, he believed, strictly parliament. | 
ary and proper for Congress to inquire whether 


/and further, whether they had kept within the 
| bounds of prudence and propriety in applying 
The laws of nations in modern tumes 
were tempered with humanity, and when they 
prescribe rights over persons and property, those 
rights are to be exercised with the utmost possible 
| degree of leniency. And in that point of view, he 
held it not only right, but laudable, for the civil 
' authority to look to the conquests of our generals, 
and to see not only that they do nothing but what 
Vattel and Grotius allows them to do, but that 
they exercise the highest degree of discretion in 
applying the laws of nations regarding property 
/and persons. He (Mr. B.) had no objection to 
the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky. 
He was willing to receive any resolution of inquiry 
which he or any member might be pleased to sub- 
| mit, for the purpose of seeing what our generals 
had done in the conquered countries. But spare 
me, said he, from the exhibition the Senate of 
the United States presented to their own country, 
to Europe, and to the world, of deliberating about 
the establishment of civil governments In territories 
acquired by our armies—territories which may be 
recovered back by an operation of arms, as they 
were taken possession of by an operation of arms— 
territories which never in our country can be con- 
sidered as presenting a soil or field upon which 
our laws and Constitution can operate, unless con- 
stitutionally incorporated. ‘The American republic 
had no way of establishing a government over a 
province until it is incorporated within the Union. 
Spare me, he repeated, from the exhibition: and 
because he was unwilling to have the Senate of 
the United States so presented—for the resolution 
| would make them assume that position—he would 
‘also desire that they might be spared from being 





|| presented to the world in the attitude of conquer- 
| ors legislating about a subjugated province, and | 


altering the law of nations by statute. 
Mr. 


ESTCOTT said, after his thrice repeated 


; 
| declarations as to the objects of his resolution and 


|| Ohio. 


its obvious purport, he was somewhat surprised 
_ at the remarks of the Senators from Missouri and 
He avowed at the outset that it was pro- 
_ posed to create for the territories conquered by our 
arms (not as if they were really a part and parcel 
_ of the United States) merely a government adapted 
| to the existing circumstances. 


the conquerors had kept within the laws of nations, | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 











| 
| 


It was only to | 


| regulate by law the exercise of despotic military | 


| authority by our naval and military commanders. 


Sir, (said Mr. W.,) I repeat, if we intend to yield 


these territories up to Mexico as soon as she ac- 


Dec. 


16 
knowledges herself whipped, still Congress sho, 
legislate on this subject as indicated in the rego} 
tion. The only military officer under this Goye 
ment that ever possessed powers like those pos 
sessed by ours in California and New Mexico Was 
General Jackson, when first commissioned Gove 
nor of Florida by Mr. Monroe; and in yielding 
up, he said no man ought to be invested with sic), 
power again in this country. This resolution ;, 
not to effect the annexation—is not to annex C,),, 
fornia or New Mexico to the United States afi, 
the fashion of Texas, or in any wise, but only 
that the government there, till we conquer a peacg 
shall be one of civil law, and not military law alone 
The spectacle the honorable Senator from Missoy;; 
so earnestly begs to be “spared from”? is a specty 
conjured up by his own imagination wholly. |; 
is not so dreadful. It is merely the establishmen; 
of a government of civil laws, as a substitute fi; 
the law of the sword—in the place of arbitrary 
military power. I do not propose to censure, oy 
to review the conduct of our officers there. [ find 
no fault with it. Nay, as they voluntarily py, 
away their power—disrobed themselves of des. 
potic authority, which they could rightfully ex. 
ercise, | would applaud them. It is said the laws 
of nations and of war are all-efficient to gover 
these territories. I will ask, how is a debt to bp 
collected under the laws of nations? How are the 
governors, judges, attorneys, marshals, &c., ap. 
pointed under the laws of nations to be paid? Who 
is to fix the amount of their compensation or sala. 
ries? and are they to be paid out of the military 
chest? Is the commander appointing him to fix 
his salary, and pay him out oF tribute or imposis 
exacted from the conquered people ad libitum? | 














Id 
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| say again, once for all—because, if this discus. 


sion is reported, I intend that my resolution shal 
not be misunderstood by any neglect of mine w 
correct erroneous references to it—that it is only in- 
tended to effect the organization of temporary pro- 
visional governments in the conquered provinces; 
to regulate the exercise of military power there, 
and the enacting of laws to control it while those 
provinces are held by us. 

Mr. W. said he had no sort of objection to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky to lay 
the resolution on the table till a more convenient 
time, in order to modify it, so as to avoid objec- 
tion; and he would vote for such a motion. 

Mr. SEMPLE said he might be wrong, but it 
appeared to him that the resolution was not in or- 
der. It certainly was not proper to refer to any 


| committee matter as being contained in the Presi- 


_dent’s message which is not contained in it. 


if it 
were intended to refer the part of the message con- 
cerning what had been done by our officer, that 
had already been done. The Committee on Ter- 
ritories could take cognizance of nothing except in 
relation to territories which were the undisputed 
property of this Government. The President had 
not recommended any measure concerning the per- 


| manent government of the Mexican territories; and 








he thought, therefore, the Senate ought not to en- 


| tertain this motion. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN renewed his motion that 


the resolution be laid upon the table. 


And the question being taken thereupon, it was 
decided in the affirmative upon a division—Yeas 
23, nays 22. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


Mr. CAMERON moved to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Chaplain to the Senate, in accordance 
with the joint resolution; which was agreed to. 

The ballots having been cast and counted, it 
appeared that 44 votes had been given, and that 23 
were necessary to a choice. Of these Mr. Slicer 
received 22, Dr. Dewey 9, Mr. Tusiin 9, and Mr. 
Gurley 4. No choice. 

A second ballot was then had, with the follow- 
ing result: 

hole number of votes given, 44 Necessary 

toa choice, 23. Of these Mr. Slicer received 24, 
Dr. Dewey 9, Mr. Tustin 7, and Mr. Gurley 4. 

The Rev. Henry Suicer having received a ma- 


jority of all the votes given, was declared to be 
elected Chaplain to the . 


EXECUTIVE: SESSION. 


On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate went 
into Executive session; and, after a short time 
t therein, the doors were opened, and 
The Senate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepwespar, December 16, 1846. } 


PEAKER announced that the business |! 
wat ae would be the call of the States for pe- | 
i 
ie etitions, memorials, &c., were accordingly pre- 
sented by - following members, and appropri- | 
red : | 
ately re NORRIS, of New Hampshire, presented | 
the memorial of Ichabod Bartlett and one hundred 
and thirty-two other citizens of Portsmouth, New | 
Hampshire, preying for the construction of a dry 
dock at the naval station at that place. 
Also, the petition of Thomas Rand and sixty 
others, for the same object. | 
Mr. ABBOTT, of Massachusetts, presented the 
setition of Eben S. Coffin for indemnification for | 
Fvench spoliations prior. to 1800. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, presented a | 
memorial of the Directors of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, praying for the 
rant of a township of land; which was referred to 
a select committee, consisting of five members. 
Petitions from New York were also presented | 
by Mr. BENTON, Mr. CULVER, Mr. SEA- | 
MAN and Mr. CARROLL. 


On motion of Mr. W. W.CAMPBELL, _ | 








Resolved, That the report of the Secretary of | 
State on the consular system be referred to a se- | 
lect committee appointed at the last session, and | 
which committee 1s hereby revived. | 

Mr. RATHBUN presented resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of New York in favor of | 
the passage of a law by Congress to regulate and 
establish the pilot system of the United States 
upon equitable and proper principles, and giving 
to each State the power to pass laws for the ap- 
pointment and regulation of pilots for itself; which 
were referred to the Committee of Commerce. 

Mr. BRODHEAD and Mr. YOST presented | 


petitions from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. POLLOCK asked leave to offer the follow- 


ing resolution: 

Resolved, That in lieu of the duty upon tea and 
coffee, for the purpose of increasing the revenue, || 
as proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury in |, 
his late annual report to Congress, the Committee 
of Ways and Means be directed to report a bill |) 
repealing the act of July 30, 1846, entitled ‘An | 
act reducing the duties on imports, and for other | 
purposes,”’ and reviving the tariff of August 30, | 
1842. | 

| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Objection was made to the reception of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. POLLOCK moved to suspend the rules, | 
and asked the yeas and nays on that motion, 
peas were ordered; and being taken, resulted as || 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, | 
Blanchard, Brodhead, Buffington, Wm. W. Campbell, John |/ 
H. Campbell, Carroll, John G, Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, 
Dixon, Doekery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 
Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, 
Harper, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hub- 
bard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Jos. R. Ingersoll, Thomas 
Buller King, Levin, Long, McGaughey, McHenry, Mcell- 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, 


' 


Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, A. Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm Thibodeaux, Thomasson, | 
Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, | 
White, Winthrop, and Young—73. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. 
Black, Bowdon, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, William G. Brown, 
Burt, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Collin Cottrell, Cullom, Cummins, 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, 
Dromgoole, Dunlap, EUsworth, Erdman, Faran, Foster, 
Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Hamlin Haralson; 
Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hough, George 8. Houston, 
Hungerford, James B. Hun Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
J. H. Johnson, A. Johnson, G. W. Jones, S. Jones, Kenne- 
dy, Preston King, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClean, McClelland, MeClernand, McDaniel, 
James McDowell, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morse, 
Moulton, Norris, Owen, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Pillsbury, 
Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Simpson, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, St. 
John, Strong, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, 
Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood- 
ward, and Yost—110. 


So two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended, and the resolution was 
not received. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM gave notice that he would, 
at an early day, ask leave to bring in a bill to 
change the places and fix the times of holding the 


Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, | orately into the constitutional questions, or ques- | 
| 


| to the President of the United States. 


THE C 





| 
| to the 
| 
' 


circuit and district courts of the United States in 
the district of Vermont. 

Mr. BENTON gave notice that he would, at 
an early day, ask leave to introduce a bill regula- 
ting appointments to office, and guarding the pub- 
lic service from improper influences, 

Mr. SEAMAN gave notice that he would ask 
leave to bring in a bill to provide for the ascer- 
tainment and satisfaction of claims of American 


citizens for spoliations committed by the French | 


prior to the 3lst day of July, 1801. 
THE PRESIDENT S MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. BOYD, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Born, of Kentucky, in the chair,) 
and proceeded to the consideration of the resolu- 
tions proposing to refer to different committees the 
President’s message. 


Mr. GENTRY was entitled to the floor. 


House on the subjects in the Executive commu- 
nication at the present time, but to wait tll a more 


' advanced period of the session, when a more tan- 


gible question should come before them. At such 
aperiod he had purposed to present somewhat at 
large his views on this subject of the Mexican 
war. But his course had been changed: changed 
in part by the remarks of gentlemen in the debate 
yesterday, and in part, and indeed chiefly, by the 
denunciations contained in the message against 
those who belonged to the same political part 

with himself. ‘The language held by the Presi- 
dent in the part of his message alluded to, had in- 


duced him to alter his purpose, and to speak now. | 


And he spoke now more for the purpose of show- 


| ing that he was not afraid to speak than for any- 
| thing else. Abit 
The President of the United States, in his mes- | 


sage to both Houses of Congress, had descended 
from the dignity of his high station, and violated 
the propriety of his office, by assuming that all 


' who dared to call in question the propriety of his | 
acts in originating and continuing the present war, | 
| were guilty of affording ‘* aid and comfort” to the | 


enemies of the United States: terms which seemed 
purposely taken from the legal definition of treason: 


and his friends, in the debate of yesterday, if not | 
called upon, had volunteered to reiterate the same |! 
charge against every independent American freeman | 
who should have the temerity (and as they seemed | 
| to think the insolence) to call in question the con- | 


duct of the Chie? Magistrate. 
Mr. G. said he had chosen to express his senti- 


| ments now, simply in order to bring himself within 
| the range of these denunciations. 


He chose to 
identify himself with those who were thus accused. 
Why, sir, (said Mr. G.) we are put upon our met- 


tle: and if, after such language, we should decline || 
to speak here on any and every subject connected | 
with the Executive and this his war, we may sub- | 
ject ourselves to the charge of having our lips par- |, 
We are called on to maintain our | 
rights as freemen, or basely to surrender them | 
through dread of Executive power. Therefore | 


alyzed by fear. 


Mr. G. said it was not his intention to go elab- 


tions of the law of nations, which had been dis- 


cussed here by learned gentlemen who had taken | 


part in this debate. 


disrespect. He held an opinion which seemed to 


| be controverted by some gentlemen here, that a | 
man me be loyal to his peeee and yet opposed | 

old it to be just, | 
that the true and only test of patriotism was fealty | 
He could | 
imagine a set of circumstances—nay, circumstances | 


resident. He did not 


now existed, when a man could uphold the cause 
of his country, and re strenuously oppose the 
Executive. It seemed to him that great mistakes 


| nations; and the positions taken seemed to show 
| that we had become degenerate, that we had so far 
| faiien from the high virtue of our patriot ances- 
| tors, as to suppose that the President of the United 
| States was the Government of the United States, 
and was possessed of unlimited power. We were 
| rapidly advancing towards that maxim of royalty 
that “‘the king can do no wrong,”’ and that none 


severingly vote supplies for the war; nay, 
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He | 


said it had not been his intention to address the | 


He spoke that he might an- | 
nounce his own opinions, not to treat theirs with | 


had been made here on the doctrines of the law of 


could be patriots who did not shout hosannas to 
whatever he might choose to do. Men might pe 
ey 


45 


might wet with their best blood our battle-fields; 
but if they did not, in the spirit and with all the 
servility of a spaniel, approach the throne, craw! 
to the foot of power, and there laud and justify all 
its deeds, whether good or bad, they were no bet- 
ter than traitors—the enemies of their country. If 
senuments like these were to prevail, free-born 
American citizens. must surrender all their rights 
| to freedom of speech, ay, even to liberty of thought. 
Let those whose inborn servility of soul qualified 
them for such employment, go and offer their hom- 


|, age to the Executive. He trusted there were those 


in that House who felt that they had higher duties, 
and a nobler destiny. They stood here, not to 
praise the President, but to maintain the Consti- 
tution, Its continued preservation was of more 
consequence than any other question that could 
arise. He would take the liberty of assuming that 
the ambitious schemes of a President of the United 
States might be the source of more real danger to 
our republic and its liberties, than an army of one 
hundred thousand invaders. These would be met 
at every pass, and driven back with ignominy 
| whence they came. Byt who would give us back 
our lost liberties, our winloted Constitution? When 
a petty usurper had come into power without the 
will of the people of these States, and almost with- 
out the wish or knowledge even of his own party, 
and without qualities in his own character to com- 
mand the respect even of the meanest persons in 
the country, men were not wanting to shout aec- 
clamations to all he did and all he said. History 
told us of nations who had lost their freedom in 
former ages; but who, in their struggle to main- 
tain it, had immortalized their names by deeds of 
noble daring, and by a patriotism the most self- 
sacrificing. They lost their liberties only because 
they were overwhelmed by power which they 
_ could not resist. But we, citizens of the freest re- 
public on earth, were called to submit, without a 
struggle, to lawless power, and were almost denied 
the ignoble privilege of a protest. But it could not 
be. The American spirit yet lived in the breasts 
of the American people. And the Democratic 
oe could not, they dared not, assume that the 
resident was necessarily right, let him do what 
he would, 

The general rule was, that it was expedient and 
wise, when the nation was engaged in a war con- 
stitutionally made, that all debate about the expe- 
diency or propriety of the war should cease, and 
that all should unite to bring it to an honorable 
conclusion, and, when that was accomplished, 
then to hold the public functionaries engaged in 
originating and prosecuting it to a strict responsi- 
} bility. That was the general rule; and, therefore, 
| Mr. G. had heretofore felt reluctant to speak of 

this Mexican war, because he had hoped that we 
|| should soon have peace. But now he knew not 
|| when peace was to return. He did not know for 
|| what ends the war was waged, nor had the people 
| any clue by which oe could discover. Under 
such circumstances, he held it to be the duty of a 
representative in that Hall to a out freely his 
|| sentiments, both respecting the course of the 
| Executive, and respecting the origin and conduct 
| of the war. He held it to be his duty to support 
: 
' 


and maintain the rights of the legislative branch 
of the Government. The President was only an 
executive officer; nor could he rightfully wield any 
but executive power. As commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, he was but the agent of the 
people, to do that which the legislature, as their 
organ, declared to be their sovereign will. He 
had, as President, no right to make war but for 
objects previously sanctioned by the legislative 
authority. Had this President engaged in that 
sort of war? 

In expressing his own opinions, honestly held, 
Mr. G. could not avoid compromitting some of 
| the statements of the President in the late mes- 
|| sage. He joined issue with the President on the 
|| point of veracity. The President declared that 
|, this war had not been undertaken for conquest. 
| Mr. G. believed otherwise. An executive mes- 
| sage was a solemn State paper, and it should be of 
| such a character as to command the belief of all. 
|, As a member of a coérdinate branch of the Gov- 
| ernment, he ought, certainly, to give credit to 
| statements officially made by the chief executive 
officer of the Government, and an apology was 
due for not believing him. Mr. G. must therefore 
refer to facts to show why he could not believe. 
What had happened in regard to the Oregon terri- 
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tory? The President had told the two Houses of || war was but carrying out that scheme. Nor was 


Congress, in his first annual me 


, that our | he, in this matter, prompted by a sense of grati- 


title to the whole of Oregon was * clear and un- |, tude to his predecessor for bequeathing to him so 


questionable.’’? All must remember the course of i! grand an enterprise; for Mr. 


things but a few weeks before the project of the | 


British Government was submitted to the Presi- 
dent, and by him submitted to the Senate of the 
United States. Who could forget tirat he had told 
a member of that body that he should maintain 
our rights up to the parallal of 54° 40’ at all haz- 
ards? 


| 


time declared that he would lose his right arm | 


before he would sign a treaty recognising the 


nown to be high in the President’s confidence, | 
had said that if the President should ever consent to | 


take the line of 499, he would damn himself to so 
deep an infamy that the hand of resurrection could 
never reach him. All this must be fresh in the 
minds of all who heard him. Well; the British 
Minister submitted the project of a treaty estab- 
lishing 49° as the boundary. Did the President 
reject it? No; he sent it to the Senate, declaring 
that, if following the bent of his own will, he 
should have rejected such an offer, but that it was 
a matter of too much consequence for him to act 
on it without asking the advice of his constitu- 
tional advisers, (well knowing when he said so 


j 


what their decision would be, for a majority of | 


two-thirds had already expressed themselves in 
favor of the boundary of 49°,) and he finally 
signed a treaty establishing that line. But, further 
than this, our Minister to the Court of St. James 
had recently returned from his mission abroad, 


and, being invited to a public dinner to be given | 


in his honor, he had said in his reply that, before 
he left the United States, he had possessed himself 
of the views of the American Government, and 
that, in laboring to get the line of 49° agreed upon 
as a settiement of the difficulty, he knew that his 
course was acceptable to the President and his 
Cabinet. . 

Now, in view of facts like these, would not the 
most zealous friend of the President be disposed 
to excuse Mr. G. for being a little skeptical in re- 
gard to official statements, when he had no proof 
of their truth but the declaration of the President 
of the United States? 

He believed, himself, that the present war was 
waged for conquest. ‘The proofs were abundant, 


and perfectly conclusive; nor would the people be | 


at any loss to find them. Congress were bound 


to examine into them, and every freeman was | 


bound to do the same. 

Mr. G. would here take the liberty of reading 
one document. It was a report from the War 
Department, dated the 26th June, 1846. [He here 
read the letter of Secretary Marcy respecting the 
regiment to be sent round Cape Horp, to consist 
of persons of good habits and various pursuits, 
who might be discharged in any foreign territory 


if it should then constitute a portion of the United | 


States; if not, then at the nearest point within our 
territory, &c.] 

Did this look like repelling invasion? Did it? 
Were men to go to California to repel invasion— 
to compel indemnity? Mexico had no army there 
to fight; no forts to take; nothing buta wild country 
sparsely inhabited. What was this picked regi- 
ment to go there for? The people would have no 
difficulty in understanding such a fact; and all the 
sophistry of the President in this long message 
(and what was the whole mess: but one bundle 
of sophistry?) could never blind their eyes to a 
matter so plain and palpable. The mess was 
nothing but a low demagoguical attempt to deceive 
the nation—to tell just enough of the truth to cause 
the people to believe a lie. 
convince people of plain common sense that the 
war was undertaken for no other object than to 
make his own administration glorious. The 
President was writhing beneath that scathing ques- 
tion, ** Who is James K. Polk ?”’ 
determined to make everybody know who James 
K. Polk was; and, as it was truly said by a poet, 

** And fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
he had ventured on matters far beyond the com- 
pass of his powers. He had a predecessor much 
of the same stamp, and was seemingly resolved 
that the administration of John Tyler should not 
exceed that of James K. Polk. In fact, the last 


was but a second edition of the same thing. This | 


whole project of southern annexation had been 


But he never could | 


And he seemed | 


1 
i 


And his Secretary of State had at the same || 


t contrary. 


. held the man in- 


| om sable of so high an emotion. 


ut the first question Mr. G. desired to ask was, 
How did this war come into existence? By whom 
had it been made? A large portion of the message 
was evidently devoted to an effort to show that 


| 


|G. had heard no such expression of their will; th. 
_ had nowhere declared it to be their wish to annex 
half a dozen Mexican preree to this Union 
| No; no such thing. The President had rush; 
forward on his own mere motion: he was an usurp. 
(er, violator of the Constitution; and it would be 
treason, moral treason, not to denounce him. 

But Mr. G. had been led off. He was arguins 

| to show that this war had been brought about )y 


Texas comprehended all the country east of the || an unconstitutional act of the President of i 


Rio Grande; that State having conquered the right || United States. 


of sovereignty over the whole country, as declared 


g | in the act of 1836. To be sure the President 
— of 49° as our boundary. And a Senator, || could not have expected to make Congress believe 


_ this, but he was trying to make the people believe 


it—though all of any intelligence must know to the 
The candid and honorable Representa- 
tive from the Richmond district [Mr. Seppon] had 
admitted that General Taylor, on approaching the 
left bank of the Rio Grande, found it occupied ex- 
clusively by people who owned no other govern- 
ment but that of Mexico. No fact had been or 
could be produced to show that Texas ever had 
effectively established her jurisdiction over that 
part of the country. Yet the President spoke of 


all lying east of the river as that Texas which had | 


been annexed to the United States. But the an- 
nexing resolution spoke only of so much of the 


country as “rightfully belonged’’ to Texas, and no | 
| more was annexed. 


If Texas ran to the Rio 


| Grande, from its mouth to its source, why had the 


| believe any such statement. 
| he might lead the peor to believe a lie. 
| time of annexation, an 


| negotiation ? 


| western boundary been reserved as a question for | 


No: the President might try, but he 
never could make the people of the United States 
He spoke onl 


by the most distinguished members of the Demo- 


| cratic party that the question of boundary was 


still an epen question, and that the country lying 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was 
plausibly a matter of dispute. 


Mr. G. did not say that all the intermediate || 
e 


country was debatable ground, because he well 
knew that on the west bank of the Nueces there 


were a few people who had taken part with the | 


insurrection of Texas and were under Texan 
jurisdiction. 


| house there, as the United States had done since. 


But the President drew the inference that because | get all he demanded, and thus his name and his 


that | 
; é t the | 
since, it had been admitted | 


| 


| 
j 





Texas had established a custom- | 


Texas owned a little strip west of the Nueces, she | 


had of course jurisdiction quite up to the Rio 
Grande. In such an inference there was neither 
logic nor common sense. 

Mr. G. here referred to and quoted the well- 
known resolution, introduced into the Senate by 
Mr. Benton, declaring that to seize the country 
up to the Rio Grande would be an act of direct ag- 
gression on Mexico, and would deprive her of part 
of some of her most valuable provinces. He in- 
sisted that no good would ever grow out of deny- 
ing so palpable a truth, for honesty was always, 
in the long run, the best policy. 

The President next undertook to give a history 
of the outrages of Mexico on the people of Texas, 
from the first existence of that State to the present 
time; and this was done with a view to create the 


impression that these were the causes of this war. | 


But no man of sense could admit such an idea; it 
was intended for fools, and for fools only. Mr. G. 
did not contrevert the position that for these out- 
rages we had had good cause for war against Mexico 


‘long ago; and if the President had openly brought 


them before Congress, and recommended war on 
that ground, Mr. G. did not know but he might 
have been in favor of it; but the case was other- 


wise, and the Executive had not consulted Con- 


gress in the matter till he was urged by imperious 
necessity. He left it ull circumstances were such 
as to Jleave Congress no moral freedom of action; 
for he left them to choose between sacrificing Gen- 


eral Taylor and his army and formally recognising || 


the war. -Nor were they allowed to debate the 


question or speak a word about it. ‘They voted | 


He had said that the country be. 
| tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande was subjec; 
| to dispute and to negotiation, but the President 
| had asserted our claim to it by force of arms. My. 
| G. insisted that this was an act of provocation cal. 
| culated and intended to produce war; and it diq 
| produce it. It wasa practical evasion of the Cop. 
| Stitution, which reposed the power of war an 
| peace in the Representatives of the people alone, 
| A large discretionary power was necessarily lef 
in the hands of the President; and by the abuse of 
this, he might bring on such a state of things tha: 
Congress could exercise no free volition in the 
case, but must declare war or suffer the country to 
beinsulfed. This was now the controversy between 
the President and the people of the United States, 

[Mr. G. here aanaek the letter of Mr. Calhoun 
when Secretary of State, admitting the countr 
between the Medi and the Rio Grande, to be 
properly a subject of peaceable negotiation be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. ] 

Mr. G. said he would greatly like to know what 
instructions had been given to Mr. Slide!!, when 
sent to negotiate on the subject of boundary, when 
at the same time our navy was stationed on the 
Mexican coast, and General Taylor ordered to the 
Rio Grande. Had he been instructed to insist oy 
the cession of the Californias or of New Mexico? 
When those instructions should be submitted to 
Congress, they could better determine whether 
this was undertaken as a war of conquest or not. 
Mr. G. regarded it, however, as certain that Mr. 
Slidell had been instructed not to agree to any 
treaty of boundary which did not include Califor- 
nia, and perhaps New Mexico also. 

The President seemed to have thought that if he 
only struck an imposing blow, and made a strong 
military demonstration, that the Government of 
Mexico would be intimidated, and he would easily 


| administration would become glorious in history; 

but the war had lasted longer than he expected. | 
Why had he sent armies into California and New ° 
Mexico? Did not this plainly show it was terri- 
we | that he wanted? 

he gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Dovatass,] 

a distinguishedleader in the Executive ranks, and 
a learned jurist to boot, had stated to the House 
that, by the mere fact of conquest, New Mexico 
and California became part and parcel of the Uni- 
ted States; that we had a perfect right to set up 
government over them; and further, that if a treaty 
of peace should be made without specific bounda- 
ries, all we had conquered would of course be an- 
nexed to the territory of the United States, and 
once in, could never go back but by an act of re- 
cession or by a reconquest. 

Now, Mr. G. had no doubt that this foreshad- 
owed the actual plan of the Administration to get 
rid of all those little difficulties and obstacles that 
sometimes attended the consulting of a legislative 








stand that. Old Virginia would not stand it. There 
was too much of patriotism, too much of the love 
of liberty yet remaining, to sanction so gross all 
infraction of the Constitution. 

But his colleague, [Mr. Sranron,] a gentleman 
personally and politically associated with the Presi- 
‘| dent, had told the House that the President did 
‘| not desire unjustly to wrest from Mexico any ot 
her provinces; but that those who opposed the war 
were opposed to an event which was to constitute 
the great feature of this age, viz: the annexation 





under the gag, and in this way gave the President || of California; and that the man was blind who did 


fifty thousand men and $10,000,000. Since then 
the President had been little other than a despot, 
and had waged the war by his own will alone. It 
was the war of the President, commenced and car- 


ried on for his own objects, without the consent || wresting of California from 
of the body to whom exclusively the Constitution | 


had committed the war power in this Government, 


| The President was an executive officer, but whose 


|| not see that events all tended to such a result. 
| {Mr. G. here quoted the report of Mr. Sranron’s 
|| speech.] ‘To what result? Obviously (according 
| to the language) to the unjust and unauthorized 
Mexico. 
Mr. STANTON. Does my colleague mean to 
say that that was my meaning? 
r.GENTRY. According to the language it 


originated and brought on by Mr. Tyler: and this |) will did he execute? Thewill of the people? Mr. |) must have been. 


body. But it would not go. Even the more hon- 
est part of the Democracy themselves would never * 
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7 ANTON. Then the gentleman has 
ae correct understanding of the English 
language. : 
sENTRY. That may be true. I am un 
M. but 1 submit to the learned here whether | 
that is not the beapent of the language used. 
Mr. STANTON here explained. When he | 
said things were tending to such a result, he did 
ot mean the unjust and unauthorized annexation | 
of California, but simply the annexation of a large 
portion of the Mexican territory. 
Mr. GENTRY supposed that the gentleman 
eant that we must indemnify ourselves for 


er of the war; and to do this we should || 
. obliged—most reluctantly obliged—to annex | 


some of her provinces, though the whole nation | 
was opposed to it. Yes; the President had not 
made war for conquest—not at all. But he found 
conquest in We pam and he could neither get over 
it, nor get round it; 80 hee’en picked itup. Now, 
Mr. G. insisted, that no such annexation could | 
take place without an act of the Legislature, or a | 
violation of the Constitution, If it was the desire 
of the people that these provinces should become a 
arfet the United States, let them say so. But) 
they had not, and they would not. The President 
was an usurper, and they were traitors to their coun- | 
try who did not so regard him, when he attempted | 
thus, without authority of law or Constitution, to | 
annex vast territories to this Union, greater than | 
the entire area of the original States. He was a | 
jawless usurper; and if the members of that House | 
sanctioned him in pane like these, they | 
were unworthy of the seats they occupied; they | 
were no patriots, and guilty of the highest treason | 
against their country. It was their duty to resist | 
the encroachments of executive authority. Those | 
encroachments always had been made, and always || 
would be, when not resisted by the patriots who || 
witnessed them. 

But he had not time even to glance at all the | 
= which he could desire to notice. He be- | 
| 
| 
| 


ieved the present Administration had been guilty 
of manifold crimes against the Constitution, as 
well as against the gevsgorny and liberty of their 
country. Nor could any excuse be found for them, | 
save that urged by the divine Saviour in behalf of | 
his erucifiers: ** Father, forgive them; they know | 
not what they do.”? Mr. G. doubted whether this 
Administration had sense enough to comprehend 
the vast, the stupendous dangers, on which they | 
were precipitating the country. 
The President was going to conquer a vast re- || 
gion of country, larger than all the old thirteen |! 
States, and add it to this Union. Did any man | 
know what he had intended to do with the two | 
millions of dollars he had asked the House to ap- || 
propriate for contingent expenses? A good demo-,|| 
crat had moved a celebrated resolution on that oc-¥| 
casion prohibiting the purchase of any territory || 
with the money, unless slavery was to be excluded |} 
from it. Surely, the people must be mad if they || 
shut their eyes to the bearing of such a resolution. | 
They were bound to anticipate the dangers which || 
threatened them, and to call the people to the res- || 
cue. Their dearest interests were about to be put 
in peril by fools and traitors. Would the North- 
ern States consent that slavery should be establish- 
ed in these new provinces? Certainly not. Then 
we were to have at the extreme South a cordon of 
free States. What would the present South say | 
to that? 
_ Did not gentlemen see the difficulties which lay 
in prospect before us? What was the President 


them? ‘This question of slavery had been met by | 
our revolutionary fathers at the time of the forma- || 
tion of the Constitution, and even then it was one 
of the utmost difficulty. It came up again on the 
admission of Missouri, and then it shook the deep- 
est foundations of this entire Union; nor was the 
danger averted but by the efforts of that illustrious 
patriot to whom the country owed so much of its 
prosperity. Should it be brought up again in this 
new form, and on so wide a scale, he feared it was 
destined to produce the wreck of all our hopes. 
These men in power were evidently going to build 
up the South at the hazard of the Union itself. 
There were bad men among us who desired its dis- 
solution, and, unless Congress put a curb into the | 
mouth of this petty tyrant, (and, as his side of the | 
House could not do this alone, he invoked gentle- 





men on the other who loved their country to aid in || thought it neither very classical nor very 


the work,) we might anticipate consequences more |! ful. Did the gentleman feel himself to be capable 
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| was without foundation. 


| 
| 





disastrous than anything that had happened to us 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 

Mr. G. was against annexing any portion of 
Mexico by conquest; such a proceeding was at 
war with all the principles of our Government. 
The only source of the authority to do this was 
to be sought in the expressed will of the people to 
be annexed. How could we, in conformity with 
the doctrines of our own Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence, force a particular 
form of Government on any people, against their 
will? Where was the President authorized to 
empower Commodore Stockton and General Kear- 
ny, his officers, to give constitutions to Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, and to appoint—([here he 
read over the names of the oflicers appointed, 


| some of whom, he said, he was utterly unable to 


pronounce|]—subordinate officers in these govern- 
ments ? 

While the President assumed the Rio de! Norte 
as the boundary of Texas, from its mouth to its 
source, he at the same time congratulated Congress 
on the conquest of New Mexico and the capture 
of Santa Fé, though a large portion of that prov- 
ince, as well as its capital, lay east of that river, 
and of course, according to him, within the State 
of Texas. Here was the President establishing a 
government, and appointing all its officers, within 
a sovereign State of this Confederacy; or else he 
was assuming the Rio Grande as the Texan boun- 
dary, contrary to truth and fact. The message 
left him in this dilemma. As to Texas having 
once constituted part of Louisiana, what had that 
to do with the present question touching his usurp- 
ation in forcing on us a war without consulting 
Congress? ‘The Texas we admitted was revolu- 
tionary ‘Texas, and her boundary extended no 
further than she had been able to establish and 
enforce her jurisdiction by the sword. At that 
point, her territory terminated. 

Mr. KENNEDY did not suppose it very ma- 
terial to that committee to know whether he had 
intended to speak on this occasion or not. ‘The 
gentleman over the way, however, had informed 
them that he had not intended to make a speech 
now, but was induced to do so that he might bring 
himself under the denunciation of the President of 
the United States. And did the gentleman, then, 


intend to * give aid and comfort to our enemies?”? | 
It was against such persons only that the Presi- | 


dent’s denunciation had been directed. When 
Mr. K. heard the gentleman say this, he thought 


that, if such was his ont, he must be possessed | 


of nerve, both moral an 


physical, equal to all that 
he professed. 


For a man to avow that the object 
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of such conduct? If not, why did he impute it to 
others? Mr, K. showed that he held himself 
above all such motives by refraining from charging 
them upon his opponents. He held that the Presi- 
dent had a right to speak to the American people; 
and, in doing so, it was both his right and his duty 
to denounce those who were engaged in an unho- 
ly effort to balk and to thwart the efforts of their 
country when engaged in wat. Gentlemen de- 
nounced the President on this Zoor in the manner 
the House had witnessed. If he denounced their 
conduct in turn, a fair issue was made up between 
the parties, of which the world would judge for 
themselves. If gentlemen had a right to charge 
improper and unworthy motives upon the Admin- 
istration, surely the Raminbcoasion had the same 
righton its part. Why should the power of speech 
and of the press belong only to those who libelled 
their own Government? He had not understood 
the rights and duties of American representatives 
in that light. 

It was sometimes said we were a great people, 
and a great Congress; but what were we doing / 
Here was the second week of the second session, 
and after we, the first session of this same Con- 
gress, passed a vote declaring the war, here we 


| were criticising and denouncing our own Presi- 
| dent for carrying out that declaration; and all this 


_by some in our last war. 


in the face of our enemy. The oldfashioned way 
of proceeding was, when men thought a war was 
wrong, to vote boldly and openly against it, and 
to continue to denounce it all through, as was done 
True, they had had 
their epitaph written by the finger of public scorn; 


| yet they were at least entitled to the praise of hon- 


esty and consistency. How did they stand in 
comparison with men who first voted for a war, 
and then denounced it as unholy? A man might 
be honest, and still vote against a war in which his 
country was engaged; but the man who first voted 


| for a war, and then denounced all who carried it 


| before that time General Taylor hac 


on, was a knave. What, were we become so 
thoroughly degraded that we were afraid to take 
the responsibility of our own acts? Were gentle- 
men willing first to sneak into a war, and then to 
sneak out of it? 

But the gentleman had said that Congress had 
been constrained to vote a lie, or to sacrifice Tay- 
lor and his brave little army. Did not the gentle- 
man, when he gave that vote, know perfectly that 

| either extri- 


| cated himself, or was beyond the reach of what 


of his speech was to give aid and comfort to the | 
enemies of his country, proved that he had nerve | 


indeed. 
Mr. GENTRY inquired whether the gentleman 


was meaning to speak of him? 


Mr. KENNEDY said, as he had declared his || leaven that was at work. 


object to be to bring himself under the denuncia- || 
tion of the President, and as the President had de- | 
nounced only those who gave aid and comfort to | 


our enemies, he inferred that such must be the 
gentleman’s object. 

Mr. GENTRY said his object had been to show 
how much he despised and scorned him. 


Mr. KENNEDY, resuming, said that, though | 
the gentleman might have displayed some ability | 


in giving aid and comfort to the enemy, he had 


exhibited a great want of tact in doing it; and | 


though if Mexico might show great zeal and cour- 


age on the field of battle, her friends showed but || 
going to do with these provinces when he got | little skill in their movements on this floor. 


Mr. GENTRY said the gentleman, of course, 


had a right to draw any conclusions from his | 


vo which he chose, but when he contended 
that Mr. G. had had for his object to aid and com- 
fort the enemies of his country, he inferred what 
What he had spoken 
for was, to show that the President had violated 
the Constitution, and to remind the Representa- 


that vote would do for him? Certainly he did; 
and, therefore, Mr. K. sat down all he said on 


| that subject as what western people called clisiima- 


claver. 

Did gentlemen, when they voted to give the 
President ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand 
men, expect that was to liberate Taylor from his 
danger? No, not at all. No; it was the old 
Gentlemen were against 
their nation’s war, but they had before their eyes 
the dread of the denunciations of a virtuous people, 
and therefore they dared not vote against it; but 
now they wanted to crawl out from under the 
weight of their own vote declaring the war and 
»roviding for it, and lay all the blame upon the 
Drenidunt. 

This might be all very fair and very honorable; 
but how would gentlemen look, supposing they 
could succeed in convincing mapkind that our 
country was engaged in an unjust war? Did they 
want to disgrace their country? Did they want 
what they said believed abroad? No; he did not 
think they were as unpatriotic as they affected to 
be. They did not, in their hearts, believe this 
war to be wrong. They knew the war had been 


| forced upon us. The well knew that if England 


had pursued such a course toward us, or anything 


|| like it, we should have declared war long, long ego. 


| But Mexico was our neighbor, and her govern- 


more dangerous, if not resisted, than a hundred i| 


Mexican armies. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked if the gentleman in- 
tended to add this to his speech? If he did, it was 
not fair. 

Mr. K. should not stop to comment on the gen- 


tleman’s language or gesture when speaking about | 


the Democracy’s fawning on the public power; he 


beauti- 


} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


|| ment approximated at least to a republic, and she 
had much of our sympathies as having once re- 

; ’ ee 3 
| tives of the people that a usurping President was | sisted the tyranny 


of the mother country. Bat 
Mexico had taken advantage of this feeling on our 
art, and had made an onslaught upon our people. 
hey had driven us to the wall; they had driven 
us to the necessity of vindicating our national dig- 
nity. But Mr. K. would tell them what was the 


true secret of all their complaints: though they 
believed their Government was bound to make war, 
they hated the head of the Government so pro- 
foundly, because he was a Democrat, that, though 
they well knew the war to be right, for the poor 
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pitiful end of pulling him down and getting the 
reins of power into their own hands, they thus 
violently denounced the war. 

Was it creditable to them thus to give aid and 
comfort to our enemies? Was not such a course 
rather unpatriotic? Here was our Government 
engaged in a righteous war, and they, knowing 
this to be so, set themselves to work to frustrate 
and embarrass its progress, and to denounce the 
President for carrying it on. The truth, the whole 
truth was, that the Administration had carried on 
the war with more success than gentlemen thought 
they could or would have done. Now if, instead 
of this, our army had been badly whipped two or 
three times, and we had lost a part of our territory, 
(especially in Texas,) would not gentlemen have 
come here in a much better hamor than they were 
innow? Mr. K. had no such thing as personal 
dislike to gentlemen who thus acted; he knew, on 
the contrary, that very many of them were clever 
fellows; but they certainly were in a great error. 
What had they done? Had they not ordered the 
President to carry on this war?) And what, then, 
did they complain of? That he had conquered 
California and New Mexico? No; but only that 
he held on to them. ‘They were for his not hold- 
ing to the position we had gained. 


As to executive usurpation, the most pertina- | 


cious, captions qguibbler could find nothing to 
quibble shots. Where was all this to end? Did 
gentlemen mean to cripple the Administration in 
carrying on this war? Was that their object? If 
it was, let them say so. Did they want us to lose 
some of our territory? How could a gentleman, 
coming himself from a slave State, attempt, as the 
gentleman from Tennessee had done, to throw fire- 
brands among his own household, and to set up 
the slave States against the free? ‘The gentleman 
had intimated that if we did get any of the Mexi- 
can territory, the moment we got it we should fall 
to and quarrel about it like dogs over a bone. He 
could tell the gentleman that he greatly feared ** his 
wish was father to his thought.’? He thought that 
the Democracy could not be whipped unless such 
a firebrand was thrown among them. But the 
gentleman showed that he did not understand the 
nature of those ties by which the Democratic party 
was held together. He judged of them by the 
Whigs; and thought what would separate the 
Whigs would separate them; but no, they did not 
regard such petty matters. They held by great 
national questions; they were united on the inhe- 
rent rights of men—their right to self-government, 
and their right to prevent the few from preying on 
the many. These, and such principles as these, 
were what held them so firmly together. 

But the gentleman apprehended that there were 
some who were trying to break our Union: he 


wondered what could have put that jnto the gen- || 


tleman’s head. He just wanted to see any man 
try it. He could tell that gentleman that if all the 
politicians in both our great parties were to lay 
aside all party strifes, and unite hand to hand to 
effect a dissolution of this Union, they could not do 
it. No: the great masses of the people knew full 
well its inestimable value; and they would hiss 
out of sight the man who should propose to them 
such an act; and he would soon become what all 
would sooner or later become who occupied them- 
selves in vilifying their own Government when 
engaged in a just war. 

Mr. K. had not risen here to vindicate the Presi- 
dent: he cared no more for the President than he 


did for any other man that treated him genteelly. || 


But he was the executive magistrate, and Mr. 
K. — he should be spared the self-mortifica- 
tion of ever denouncing him as a liar. 


done, and to maintain his os there, he would 
have been justly impeac 


would have tried their hand at impeaching him. 


We had adopted Texas into this Union: it was | 
a legislative act, and Mr. K. had no right to go | 
Her western boundary, it was true, | 


behind it. 
had not been clearly defined: we did not exactly 
know where it ough to be; but till we did, we 
had no right to depart from the bounds she had 
fixed as hers. We admitted her with those bounds. 
It was a legislative act, and the President was not 
to blame for it. It was his official duty to see the 


| was the true line. 


| not suffer the I 
| Mexico, emboldened them to attack us. 


| they would never 


vachable; and, what was | 
worse, he believed that in that case the Opposition 


| over all that Mexico had done to us. 
| ed they were exposing themselves before the world. 
| They occupied seats which ought to be filled by 
| statesmen and lovers of their country’s honor. 
| But, after the course adopted here, he should 
|| think that some gentlemen would feel ashamed to 
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a minister to settle that boundary—not by war, | 


but by negotiation; but Mexico refused to nego- 


tiate, and said she intended to settle that question | 


by the sword: she would reconquer Texas. 
Some gentlemen said the President should then 


| have stood fast at the Nueces. But Mr. K. asked, 
| what gave him any right to stop there? Had 
| ‘Texas agreed that her territory stopped there ? 
| Did Mexico recognise the Nueces as the bound- 

ary? If not, what gave the President the right | 
It was true that a certain distinguished | 
Senator had said that it was his opinion that that 
But was the President to take | 
| his word rather than an act of the Legislature ? | 

He was bound to take the claim of Texas as prima | 


to do so? 


facie evidence that she was entitled to the bound- 
ary she claimed. 


escape the responsibility of their own act. 


_ world would view it. 
And now, (said Mr. K.,) you peace-loving, war- || 


hating, religious men, you have a very great re- 
gard for Mexican blood. I understand the anti- 
war principles: I was raised among the Quakers 
myself; they held to non-resistance; but | never 
could quite go that: I always felt as if, after turning 
the other cheek, (and that was the extent of the com- 
mand,) I should like to give the fellow that struck 


| me a good hard blow. 
| JT admit that war is an evil; but I ask, who is | 
_ responsible for all the blood which has been and |) 
Who is responsible || 
_ before all just men? (I will say nothing about the || 
| bar of my Maker.) 
| responsible for it. 
obstinate resistance to the annexation of Texas, | 
and your flaming speeches on that subject; if 
Mexico had not expected support and aid to her | 
cause from you, she never would have presumed | 


shall be shed in Mexico? 


I will tell you: 
If it had not been for your 


to make war upon us. But they believed you 


| would keep your word. You said that annexa- 


tion was wrong, and would certainly bring war 
with it; and they trusted to you to keep them out 
of war. They must be infatuated to expect to 
cope with us. No; they thought that they would 


catch Taylor in a trap and cut him off before we 
could come to his aid, and that then there would | 
be such a clamor by you against the Executive | 
| that we should give them good terms of peace. | 
'| But you have thus cast a shade on your own 


patriotism, and you are responsible for the war. 


Vere not your inflammatory speeches published | 


in Mexico? Did not their leaders dwell on these 


speeches of yours as evidence to show that you | 
| would paralyze the arm of the Ameriean Govern- 
| ment? 


But this was not all. Your clamors against the 
Executive, and your intimations that you would 
resident to carry the war into 

If you 


had threatened a vigorous prosecution of the war, 


I hold you 


| people. 
| If your power was equal to your will, you 
| would make us now call back our army from Cali- 


| fornia and New Mexico; and if you persist long 
| enough in your opposition, and they do not be- 
| come fully satisfied that you will not get the reins | 
of power, they will go on in the hope that, as soon | 
| as you come into 
|| draw your troops, but give them indemnity for all 
Mr. K. | 
asserted that if the President had failed to advance | 
his army to the Rio Grande, when, and as he had || 


ower, you will not only with- 


the injury you have done them. 
Such (Mr. K. said) were his views; he was not 
learned; he meant nothing but what he said, and 


| he meant all he said. To him it seemed passing | 
| strange that, in all their clamor against the Presi- 


dent and the war, gentlemen seemed clean to for- 
g ; 

get all the outrages perpetrated by Mexico on the 

persons and property of our citizens. 


Surely, it would better become gentlemen, when | 


looking for the causes of the war, not quite to pass 


laws faithfully executed in regard to this as to all || walk into the Rotundo and look in the face even 


other things. And what had he done? He sent |! the picture of the Father of his country. Were | 












| President, he wanted to help his country out of 
( || the war, and with honor, before he made any on. 
All this noise about an Executive war was || 


nothing but a poor mean effort in gentlemen to | 
So the | / 
| could do so without giving both aid and comfor 


_them to carry on the war, and, if they did, jt 


could not, and would not, retreat from its po 


/must give us peace, or be extinguished. As {p 
|| the attack upon the President, he said to gentlemen, 


1 hold you | 


| tertain upon the subject now before us. The Presi- 
| dent of the United States himself has set us the 


ave dared to give us battle, | 
| after having been so whipped at Palo Alto. Good | 
| as your intentions may be, I say you are responsi- | 
| ble for the blood shed in Mexico. 
| responsible for it all, and so will the American | 


| power, can trample the Constitution under foot, 


| their country ? Why, sir, if this doctrine prevails, 





But he fear- | 





they not acting the part of mere partisans wh 
were not able to draw a distinction between | i 
warfare in time of profound peace, anda party w 
against their own Chief ee when conduc, 
ing the nation’s war? Such men, either from , 
natural want of brains, or from the sort of hea 
they had in their bosoms, were incapable of bein, 
true Americans. He cared not where this censyr, 
might fall; if it bore on himself, he was Willing to 
take his full share of the blame. 
All the attempts of the gentleman over the wa 
to throw firebrands among the friends of the Preg,. 
dent were perfectly seen through, and his brands 
were quenched as soon as thrown. Even if Mr 
K. had any private and personal quarrel with the 


slaught upon the President on his own account, 
Finally: If gentlemen were determined to ca 
on this course of discussion, he asked them if the 
























































to our enemies? The effect might be to indyee 


would finally annihilate them; for the Soreryment 
. . . ion 
until we either obtained an honorable peace, oy 
had crushed and annihilated our enemy. They 


keep it up—lay on; the President was abundant! 
capable of defending himself; and some of these 
gentlemen were already very sore precisely be- 
cause he had done so. He was a slender man, 
personally; Mr. K. did not say he was a Her. 
cules; but, just as he stood, Mr. K. would pit him 
against the whole of them, and felt sure he would 
come out of the arena unscathed. Yes; let gentle- 
men go on; but let them also count the cost. 
They would either induce their constituents to 
despise and condemn their own country, or they 
would degrade themselves. The first, they could 
not do. If they could, so many of their party 
would not have displayed such noble courage and 
patriotism on the fields of battle. No; they could 
not do it; and the result would only follow to the 
deep grave of infamy the men who had signalized 
themselves by a similar course in our last war. 
Mr. HUDSON said, I am fully aware, Mr. 
Chairman, of the charges which I shall draw down 
upon myself in expressing the views which I en- 


example of denouncing as traitors all those who 
dare to speak their minds upon this floor and in 
this country; and his flatterers here have followed 
his example. But, sir, none of these things move 
me. I look with equal indifference upon the de- 
nunciations of the President and of his flatterers 
on this floor. I will speak my sentiments here or 
elsewhere, and I will speak them fully. If I be- 
lieve the Executive is wrong in any of his meas- 
ures, I will make the declaration. If I believe he 
has usurped power, and trampled upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States, none of the denun- 
ciations or sarcasms of gentlemen on this floor will 
deter me from giving a full expression of these my 
views and feelings. Nothing, I say, that the Presi- 
dent can say or do, will deter me in any degree 
from a full and fair expression of my own opin- 
ions. Has it come to this, Mr. Chairman, thata 
President can arrogate to himself the war-making 


and wantonly involve the nation in wer, and the 
ome must submit to this atrocity and justify 
im in his course, or be branded as traitors to 


the more corrupt the Administration is, if it has 
the power or the daring to involve this nation ina 
war, without cause, the greater is its impunity; 
for the moment it has succeeded in committing that 
outrage, every mouth must be closed and every 
one must bow in submission. A doctrine more 
corrupt was never advanced ; a sentiment more das- 
tardly was never advocated in a deliberative as- 
sembly. Gentlemen who profess to be peculiar 
friends of popular rights may advance doctrines of 
this character; and ‘they may be in perfect accord- 
ance with their views and feelings, and in con- 
formity with their democracy, but I have too 
much of the spirit which characterized our fathers 
to submit to dictation from any source whatso- 
ever, whether it be a foreign monarch or an Ame- 
rican President. : 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the first principal 
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